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Trinitarian, Unitarian, To-day 


DEAN WILLARD L. SPERRY 


T THE CENTER, the two branches of Congregationalism are coming constantly 
into closer touch, and more and more are achieving mutual understanding. One 
cannot doubt that the future will discover still more incommon. The polity of churches 
congregationally ordered makes formal overtures and pronouncements of whole denomi- 
nations less significant than the empirical adventures of particular ministers, parishes, 
and schools. The most effective achievements of Congregationalism are always those 
which are inspired by and incarnate in the single church. So far as the total problem of 
Christian unity is concerned, one must believe that it cannot anticipate experiment and 
experience in concrete cases. What is generally true elsewhere is particularly true of the 
two bodies concerned. So that the closer affiliation of these two schools is not only a wit- 
ness to facts for which there is already much warrant in the “vicinage,” but is prophetic of 
a tendency which will be more and more characteristic of the churches and ministers of 
the two halves of Congregationalism. 


In general, members of the orthodox or Trinitarian branch of Congregationalism are 
humbly and gratefully mindful of the fact that it was Unitarians who, over all the middle 
of the last century, bore the brunt of the attack upon a more and more incredible Calvin- 
ism, and won, not only for themselves but for their more laggard brethren of orthodoxy, 
that victory. Unitarianism might well claim that to the victor belong the spoils. But 
Unitarianism never fought for itself alone. It fought for all sorts and conditions of men, 
and in this closer affiliation at Harvard the Divinity School has generously welcomed 
the sons of orthodox Andover into the open places of freedom, and has waited and watched 
with patient good humor the legal difficulties into which Andover has been plunged by 
founders who tried to be wiser than posterity. 


[See article, “‘“Master’s Report Favors Harvard School’’] 
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Augustine to Straton 


Tee FOLLOWING QUOTATION from St. Au- 
gustine ought to be interesting to Dr. John 
Roach Straton, for his “scrap’’-book. The great 
church father wrote the words about 400 A.p., when 
the fundamentalist issue was younger but not less 
vigorous than it is in this wiser year of grace. “It 
very often happens,” he said, “that there is some 
question as to the earth or the sky, or the other ele- 
ments of this world... respecting which one who is 
not a Christian has knowledge derived from most 
certain reasoning or observation: and it is very 
disgraceful and mischievous, and of all things to 
be carefully avoided, that a Christian, speaking of 
such matters as being according to the Christian 
Scriptures, should be heard by an unbeliever talk- 
ing such nonsense that the unbeliever, perceiving 
him to be as wide from the mark as east from west, 
can hardly restrain himself from laughing.” 


“T am Evangelical” ; 


“T AM an evangelical Christian.” In these words, 

Dr. H. E. Fosdick declares his full faith. It is 
significant. He declines to subscribe to the West- 
minster Confession, as he was invited to do by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, in order to 
continue as preacher and associate minister in the 
‘First Presbyterian Church in New York City. He 
gives as his reason that “creedal subscription to 
ancient confessions of faith is a practice dangerous 


to the welfare of the church and to the integrity of 


the individual conscience.” But he does not deny 
a single doctrine of the Westminster Confession, 
nor any other fundamentalist belief, and he affirms 
that he “holds the opinions in theology which hun- 
dreds of Presbyterian ministers hold.” True. He 
does. 
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His letter is carefully worded. It is void of all 
offense to any person of any belief, except such as 
would require subscription to a confession. In 
other words, it does not touch upon a single doc- 
trine or principle. When Charles A. Briggs faced 
theological inquiry, he evaded nothing, and went 
out. It was true of Henry Preserved Smith. It was 
true of Dayid Swing, and of Hinckley G. Mitchell. 
It was true more recently of J. D: M. Buckner.. But 
new occasions, it seems, teach new duties. Dr. 
Fosdick prefers no entangling doctrinal alliances. 
He simply declares-he is an evangelical Christian. 
And what is an evangelical Christian? One who 
believes in “the deity of Christ,” to use Dr. Fos- . 
dick’s own words; he believes the identity of Christ 
and God. He believes “in the Scriptures as the 
standard and norm of religious experience.” He be- - 
lieves, that is to say, the two things which undergird 
all orthodoxy, the doctrines of deity and infalli- 
bility, and which separate theologically, and in a 
large degree spiritually, the evangelical from the 
liberal. . 

Will anybody ever call Dr. Fosdick a liberal 
again? He has taken his stand. We expected it. 
We are sorry, first, because his whole mind and 
spirit had been modern, until he was suspected 


_and put upon for his beliefs; and now for reasons 


which he offers, he is almost as conservative as a 
fundamentalist in his confession. We are sorry, 
second, because he would have made a magnificent 
leader of youth into new paths. Dr. Fosdick has 
enough intellectual gift. He has virility disciplined 
to admirable gentleness and force. He knows the 
spirit of the time. His sanity and poise are re- 
markable. What talents for a task of the new 
age! But now, what of it? It is true crowds 
—crowds, mark you!—will hear him preach, but 
what does he preach? What does he write? Does 
even a social gospel come from him? Do the things 
he says show light and leading such as the world 
needs? Dr. Fosdick preaches elemental personal 
ethics and pieties, that undergo no variation from 
age to age and that we do live by, in part; but the 
other (we do not say better) part, that requires 
new interpretation, lies now outside his ken and 
action. The majors of Christianity are eschewed. 

Who cares about an “evangelical” Christian? 


~ What we want is a Christian after the open and 


fearless world-mind of Christ. Dr. Fosdick knows 
that modern intelligent youth has cast off the old 
doctrines which have been disproved by experience, 
by science, and by the expanding spiritual nature 
of the race.. He knows, and yet he nowhere denies 
one of them in his letter of resignation. He gives 
no token whatever that there are new and nobler 
ideas to take the place of the old. Indeed, he only 
says, “I am an evangelical Christian.” When he 
takes another pulpit, under the free wgis of the 
Congregational church or his own Baptist church, 
he may become a prophet. It has been our opinion 
that he ought not to have accepted a virtually per- — 
manent place in the Presbyterian church, because — 
as a scholar he must have known it is a creedal | 
church requiring of its ministers strict adherence 
to explicit doctrines and to the Confession as a 
whole which contains those doctrines. + 


: ; : i 
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Voting as Usual 


1b ately TIME teaches us, gentle reader, isp 
“most of our so-called reasoning consists, Ye 
James Harvey Robinson says, “in “finding argu- 
ments for going on believing [and voting} as we 
already do.” If a poll is taken pr ivately in a com- 
pany of acquaintances, the result is almost certain 
in advance to one who understands the predilec- 
tions of the persons voting. There is a fringe, a 
very thin fringe of people “who cannot be counted 
in advance. "They are intellectuals and cranks. 
The former think things through, while the latter 
are simply cantankerous. All these cut little figure. 
Some say our country’s fate is precarious because 
it lacks ideas in the heads of the populace; but the 
fact is, herd behavior, because instinctive and 
exceeding slow-moving, is nearer to “safety first” 
than the adventurous desire to see a better world. 
Struggle for progress is always dangerous, and few 
people are so made of Almighty God the first time 
as to care for a hazard of great faith, of exalted 
vision. They must be twice-born. - 

As to this day, we have not seen a Presidential 
campaign in thirty years which was more com- 
placent than the present one. Cheap self-righteous- 
ness in a time of shocking sins! We have remarked 
upon one movement that is a sign of, indignation 
against unspeakable wrongs about which the 
people, however, do not seem to care one whit. A 
careful analysis of the millions of words that have 
‘been emitted these past ten weeks would show that 
those which have received on the whole the best 
place in the press have been bromides for morons. 
We get the same kind of banality and absurdity in 
polities that we get in religion. We are orthodox, 
we Americans, and we are proud of it. The be- 
havior of crowds under the personally conducted 
auspices of both state and church is exactly the 
same. It is the religion of authority, it is the poli- 
ties of authority. Her esy, which is simply thinking 
and acting for oneself, is a civic crime no less than 
an ecclesiastical crime. 

“Heretics in our land were never rie aa than they 

are to-day. No one to arouse the masses from their 
vegetative sloth; no one to lead them forth to an 
invigorating resolve; no one to thrill them with the 
glory that awaits an America which once we knew 
under inspired captaincy; no one among them to 
reach the heights whereon is the radiant city of God. 
All of the discontent that some men feel with their 
own meaner selves, all of their upward striving, 
their poignant restlessness from which there is no 
rest, all, all looks and listens and no sign, no voice 
comes back to make a better country. 

That is the state of things on the threshold of the 
great decision. No person’s is the blame, but all 
of us together have made it so. And we return to 
the only salvation. We must think. One in our 

_ time understands. James Truslow Adams takes a 
long view of our earlier neighbors in the world. 
“As we follow the innumerable generations of man,” 
he says, “from the dawn of history in Sumer and 
-Accad onward through the brilliant civilization of 


_ Crete and Greece and Rome, so varied in externals  ¢ 
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and accidentals, yet in the fundamental strata of 
human emotion and instinct so uniform, we seem 
aware of forces continuously at work far below the 
surface of conscious life.. 

“As the spade of the archeologist reveals nation 
after nation which has risen, flowered, and fallen, 
leaving hardly more impression than the swarming 
of midges in a sunbeam, one comes to question 
whether, in truth, this long story of men has been 
as much influenced by ideas as we would like to 
believe, and whether the play of thought may not 
be result rather than cause, a sort of brilliant 
phosphorescence overhanging the subconscious and 
mysterious operation of non-rational forces in the 
historic process.” He states it admirably. Are we 
not much like that? We cannot expect that it will 
soon be otherwise in the mass of people, but our 
great hope in a land of freemen is that leaders, in- 
spired, noble, brave leaders will think for the 
people and teach them in the way. For what does 
our own church stand? What are we doing? 


The Undying Word 


HERE IS NOT as much of heroism at any time 

in Christendom as there ought to be; and when we 
find it, however long ago it may have been uttered, 
it carries power to the living day. A paragraph is 
taken from a speech delivered by Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
lows before the American Unitarian Association in 
1850. “The [annual] report has spoken of the 
great difficulty of obtaining ministers for the West,” 
he says. “It is not our difficulty alone,—all sects 
are experiencing it. It is manifest that the heart 
of the world is not just now in our calling. We 
are depressed, suspected, our usefulness and im- 
portance questioned. Well, Sir, let it be so! I 
would not urge one single man into the sacred pro- 
fession. Let it fall away! Let it lose caste and 
influence! Let the world diminish its importance 
as much as it can! It wants no petting, asks no 
forbearance. It has received far more harm than 
profit by such tenderness. ‘No! Let the profession 
come into fair issue with the world. If the clerical 
office can be dispensed with,—if it is not important, 
—if it eannot vindicate its place in society,—let it 
perish! If the world can do without it, any better 
than it can do without the world, it ought to decay. 
But I have no fears of any such result.” 

Again Dr. Bellows speaks with his own terse. 
verbal force on a subject not entirely of the past: 
“There must not, therefore, be too good an under- 
standing, too tender a billing and cooing between 
the Liberals and the leaders of the established 
Orthodoxy, if anything radically useful is to be 
effected. Nor must the sincere and pious venera- 
tion for the essential truths and dogmas of the 
Christian ages now lapsed away, confuse itself with 
reverence for the very terms and formulas in which 
they most conveniently carried the universal truth. 
We might just as well make our trunks nowadays 
in the shape of saddle-bags, because our fathers 
always traveled on horseback, and had no other 

convenient method of carrying their wardrobe.” 
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An American Patron of Slavic Epic 


Mr. Crane’s gift for the painting of historic canvases 


Sorra, September 17. 


(Ngee 5 IS HELPING Europe to 
recover its equilibrium in more ways 
than one. The adoption at the conference 
of London of the plan which bears the 
name of Dawes and much of the construc- 
tive genius of that noted American, Owen 
D. Young, is one of the most conspicuous 
manifestations of the helpful spirit of 
America. The acceptance by Seymour 
Parker of the important international post 
of agent-general of reparations under the 
Dawes plan, is another manifestation of 
the dependence upon American help which 
Hurope is cheerfully recognizing. 

Speaking the other day with Miss Up- 
john, a worker of the Junior Red Cross, 
that fine American woman gave me an en- 
lightening glimpse of the activities. that 
America, in a particular field, is develop- 
ing to create the machinery of civilization 
and of peaceful functioning to the states 
created by the iron hand of war. The 
labor of two American Red. Cross girls, 
Miss Rachel Torrance and Miss Theodora 
LeGros, to build up an American nursing 
system in Bulgaria, through the generos- 
ity of the organization which they repre- 
sent, is still another American labor for 
the reconstruction of the world which has 
come under my observation. 


“TWO YHARS AGO,” said Miss Upjohn, 
“the American Red Cross, through its jun- 
ior department, established the first girls’ 
school and the first industrial school in 
Albania. My affection for the little build- 
ing at Tirana where we got girls, including 
very little ones, together for the first time 
to educate them, will always endure. The 
industrial school for boys, with its elec- 
trical equipment—applied for the first 
time in Albania—and its model farm is 
a tender memory among the Americans 
who conducted it in its beginnings. The 
Albanian ministry. of education is now 
developing the work on, the foundations 
which we laid down. But the beginnings 
were purely American. We, I am happy 
to say, furnished the impetus which 
started Albania on the right educational 
path.” 

The work of the Junior Red Cross 
in promoting friendly acquaintanceship 
among the children of various nationali- 
ties, and thus performing the important 
task of demobilizing the childhood of the 
world for war, is a conspicuous feature 
of the moral and material contributions 
which American men and women are mak- 
ing to assure a better future for the world. 

The other day I was talking with a 
Czech painter well known in America, one 
of the great painters of Europe. Alphonse 
Mucha gave me another glimpse into the 
activities of Americans to create a better 
Europe. Mucha is painting a series of 
twenty pictures of historic interest, called 
“The Slavic Epic.” He is enabled to paint 
this collection of canvases eight by six- 


8. I. TONJOROFF 


Buropean Correspondent of Ton REGISTER 


teen meters through the financing of an 
American, Charles R. Crane, manufacturer 
and diplomat. Mr. Crane, through his 
highly intelligent generosity, is lifting the 
ideals of a race—the Slavic race—to a 
height never before attained. He is giv- 
ing the world an opportunity to appreciate 
the fact that Slavie history is not a series 


Keystone Photograph 


GOES TO GUIDE ALMA MATER 


When Lemuel Herbert Murlin decided a 
few days ago that he would accept the 
presidency of De Pauw _ University, 
Greencastle, Ind., where he received both 
baccalaureate and theological degrees, it 
was recalled that Harvard in 1921 con- 
ferred upon him its greatest academic 
honor, the LI.D., at which time Presi- 
dent. Lowell said of him, “President at 
Boston University, with the wisdom to 
perceive the service that could be ren- 
dered by a university in a large city and 
the capacity to make his vision true.” 
Ten thousand students, housed in many 
scattered quarters for their work, con-- 
firm the tribute with gratitude 


of battles of destruction and wars of con- 
quest, but that it contains incidents of 
high value to civilization. Among these 


incidents is the Reformation, in the printed . 


records of which the Slavie race figures 
inconspicuously. In his works Mr. Mucha 
is correcting the perspective of history 
as popularly taught. 
is the epoch of John Huss, the thinker, 
who paid for his beliefs on the stake, and 
John Ziska, the fighter, who waged epic 
battles in defense of the right of the Czech 
people to worship God in the Czech. lan- 
guage, independent of the Germanized 
Roman Catholic church. A sight of the 
Czech cycle produced by Mr. Mucha fur- 
nishes a picture of the beginnings of the 
Reformation which the spectator cannot 
well forget. j 

Mr. Mucha’s magnificent canvases em- 


Among his subjects - 


body a record of the story of the Slavie 
race in all its branches, including the 
Russian, Polish, Croatian, Serb, and Bul- 
garian, which will help the world to un- 
derstand one of its coming forces. The 
story of how Mr. Crane gave his interest 
to Mr. Mucha’s epic work is interesting. 
Sitting on the balcony of a hotel over- 
looking the Tsar Liberator Square, in 
Sofia, Mr. Mucha, whom the writer had 
met at one of his exhibitions in New York, 
said to me in his well-nigh perfect English : 

“T met Mr. Crane several years before 
the war, when I was exhibiting some of 
my paintings in America. In the course 
of conversation I imparted to him my 
project to paint the ‘Slavic Epic.’ It 
promised to be a long effort—I have 
worked on it thirteen years, and there are 
three more paintings of the group to be 
finished. Mr. Crane’s interest was aroused. 
He promised to finance the work if the 
eity of Prague would build a permanent 
gallery for its installation. The project 
was placed before the city of Prague, and 
it promptly undertook to furnish the struc- 
ture which Mr. Crane had suggested. The 
building will be called the Hall of Slavic 
Liberty, because its chief function will be 
to house the pictorial record of Slavic 
liberty. ~ 


“OF COURSE, I am deeply grateful 
to Mr. Crane for his appreciative interest 
of the part which my race has played in 
the building up of the structure of civili- 
zation. Incidentally, my work on the 
‘Epic’ has suggested to me the collection 
and co-ordination of Slavic art. This is 
the phase of the work that has brought 
me to one capital of a Slavic nation after 
another. And no reproduction of Slavie 
art would be complete without the con- 
tribution which the people of this country 
have made to its achievements. 

‘My fellow workers and I hope that 
our work on Slavie art, with its vigorous 
methods, its dramatic impulses and its 
wealth of motifs, will contribute an ele- 
ment of stimulus to European art. 

“What Mr. Crane is actually doing,” he 
continued, “is not only to help me put 
upon canvas for perpetual preservation 
and inspiration the high points—what do 
you call it, ‘high lights,’ is it not?—of the 
moral achievement of an important mem- 
ber of the family of nations, but also 
to furnish a stimulus to European art 
in a period when it especially needs stimu- 
lation.” “I have a boy af home who went 
to school in America,” added Mme. Mucha, 
as I was taking my leave. ‘He is very 
much amused by American comic sup- 
plements. I’d be very glad if I could get 
him some.” “It will be my great pleasure 
to send him some,” I readily replied. By 
one of the odd coincidences in life my 
subscription to the American newspaper 
carrying a comic strip expired at that 
time and I have been unable to carry out — 
my promise to the gracious Mme. Mucha. 
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Master’s Report Favors Harvard School 


Remarkable legal opinion shows doctrinal differences 


peg One COMES IMPARTIAL testimony 
to the vanishing doctrinal boundary 
line between Unitarian and Trinitarian 
Congregationalism. 

It is not a wish fathering the thought, 
but legal finding of facts. The facts are 
contained in the statement of Fred T. 
Field, master in the equity proceedings 
brought against the affiliation of Andover 
Theological Seminary and the Harvard 
Divinity School, which since June 22, 1922, 
has functioned as the Theological School 
‘in Harvard University. 

The action brought two years ago by the 
Visitors of the. Andover. Seminary prays 
that the 1922 “Plan for Closer Affiliation” 
be declared null and void, and that the 
Andover Trustees and the Harvard Cor- 
poration be enjoined from in any wise 
carrying this plan into effect. The plain- 
tiff prays also that the earlier act of affili- 
ation of 1908, when the Andover school 
was moved to Cambridge, Mass., and ex- 
ehange of students and professors be- 
tween the two institutions began, also be 
declared null and yoid. This is demanded 
on the ground that the affiliation does not 
essentially carry out the purposes for 
which the Andover Seminary was founded. 

Mr. Field began hearing testimony in 
' May, 1923, and his report to the Supreme 

Judicial Court of Massachusetts was filed’ 
Wednesday, October 1, this year. His 
statement is a finding of facts; certain 
legal phases of the case are touched upon. 
One of the justices of this court will give 
judgment or it may be referred to the 
whole court, sitting in Boston, probably 
at its November or January term. 

The contention of the Visitors is that 
the affiliation does not fulfill the purposes 
for which Andover Theological Seminary 
was founded. Mr. Field’s report, in, brief, 
argues that the new plan does carry out, 
as nearly as possible under existing con- 
ditions, these purposes, and that no_other 
project for the continuation. of Andover 
as a degree-granting institution is feas- 
ible. In preparing his report, Mr. Field 
went back to 1807, when Andover was 
founded as a protest to the growing lib- 
eralism of Harvard by leaders of the “old 
\Calvyinism” and the modified or “Hopkin- 
sian” type, who for this purpose united in 
a common platform. It led him to a de 
tailed examination into the doctrinal 
differences between Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian Congregationalists of that time, 
and into an interpretation of the differ- 

- ences that obtain to-day. 
Mr. Field finds that many of the doc- 
trinal points most tenaciously defended in 
_ 1807 by New England Trinitarian Congre- 
gationalism are not held by those to-day 
who feel themselves in its “historical 
succession.” The division as to whether 
or not Christ is God, says Mr. Field, 
fairly represents the doctrinal difference 
that is left to-day between the two wings 
of Congregationalism. But, for philosophi- 
cal thinkers both Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian, he continues, “more or less gen- 
erally this difference no longer obtains, 


for the reason that ‘God’ and ‘man’ are no 
longer regarded by them, as at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, as 
mutually exclusive.” He explains: 

“T find that it is a fair statement of the 
position of most or a very large majority 
of modern Unitarians that they deny ‘that 
the nature of human beings has been viti- 
ated, corrupted, and disabled in conse- 
quence of the sin of Adam, for which God 
has in judgment doomed our race to suf- 
fering and woe; that Jesus Christ is God, 
and therefore an object of religious 
homage and prayer; and that the death 
of Christ. is made effectual to human sal- 
vation by reconciling God to man and 
satisfying the claims of an insulted and 
outraged law.’ Except as otherwise herein 
stated I do not find that the. orthodox 
or Trinitarian Congregationalists affirm 
these propositions. So far-as the ‘sin’ or 
‘fall’ of Adam is concerned, I find on the 
evidence before me that there is now no 
controversy between. the orthodox or 
Trinitarian Congregationalists and the 
liberal or Unitarian Congregationalists in 
New England; since, in New England, Con- 
gregationalists, whether Trinitarian or 
Unitarian, do not generally accept the ac- 
count thereof in Genesis as historical. 

“There is not now the sharp conflict 
between the orthodox or ‘Trinitarian 
Congregationalists and the liberal or Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists that there was 
in the period around 1807, but there re- 
mains a fundamental difference between 
the two. This difference is confined to 
a part of the field of systematic theology. 
Except as this difference is discussed his- 
torically, it is irrelevant in the other 
branches of study which are ordinarily 
earried on in a theological school.” 

Mr. Field’s statement is thus of pro- 
found interest outside the circle of the 
Seminary. The case itself is only an- 
other manifestation of the insistent con- 
flict between the proponents of authority 
and of freedom in the field of theology. 
In the immediate family, it brings to 
many minds the possibility of reunion of 
the two wings of Congregationalism. The 
changes in orthodox Congregationalism 
have all been toward the Unitarian posi- 
tion, toward the historical and scientific 
method of study, toward freedom in the 
search for and the utterance of new truth. 
As Dean Willard L. Sperry of the new 
affiliated school put it, in commenting on 
Mr. Field’s statement, the Unitarians 
have won a battle over Calvinism not 
only for themselves but also for their 
orthodox brethren. Why not now a 
united front against the forces of reaction? 

But Congregationalism, if it began in 
New Hngland, does not end there. Mr. 
Field’s investigation was, in the nature 
of the case, confined to New Wngland. 
When his statement appeared and the 
thoughts of reunion were revived, Dr. 
William B. Gilroy, editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist, recalled what is not always 
kept in mind, that Congregationalism in 
other regions of the country does not be- 


have passed away 


lieve with New England. Dr. Gilroy also 
reminded a representative of TH Rercats- 
TER that even in many New England com- 
munities, there isa vaguely defined “hang- 
over” from the divisions of a century ago. 
That is true in both denominations. Dr. 
Gilroy was not pessimistic; he saw the 
trend to unity of. thought and purpose 
between the two wings and regarded ulti- 
mate reunion as a possibility. But he 
distrusts the large, standardized church 
that is likely to come of formal unions; 
the Unitarian church, he feels, has a dis- 
tinct and valuable mission. There is 
need for an ultra-free, pioneer group, for 
the militant way, and he instanced THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER in its anti-fundamen- 
talist campaign. 

But the Unitarian and the Congrega- 
tional national associations could work in 
closer co-operation, while letting each de- 
nomination do its distinctive work, Dr. 
Gilroy continued. The success of the 
affiliation of the Andover and Harvard 
theological schools was an example of 
this kind of teamwork that could be ex- 
tended. 

Unitarianism, like other liberal protest 
movements, has become definitely organ- 
ized. It is an institution as well as a 
way of life. Reunion of Unitarian and 
Trinitarian Congregationalists, said one 
prominent Congregational observer of 
the situation, on the occasion of Mr. 
Field’s statement is, in fact, highly un- 
likely because the two bodies have be- 
come so institutionalized. Institutions 
may or may not have the warm stuff of 
humanity animating them, but they beget 
one human trait—the feeling of family, 
of ancestral identity. Another observer, 
Prof. Edward Caldwell Moore of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
gave as his opinion that it was this family 
feeling, more than any theological differ- 
ences, that perpetuates Congregationalism 
in the two fellowships. Professor Moore, 
who rejoices in the growing co-operation 
and. friendship between the two bodies, 
is himself a witness to the change. For 
twenty-five years he has been a member 
of the advisory committee of the Amer- 
ican’ Board, and during the last nineteen 
years has served as chairman of the 
Board of Preachers at Harvard—a com- 
bination impossible forty years ago. 

Dean Sperry and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, both stressed in statements pre- 
pared for THE RecisTer the significance 
of gestures toward union made by local 
churches of the two wings. Dean 
Sperry’s statement follows: 

“Mhe Master’s report is significant be- 
cause it is purely a finding upon fact. 
The facts with which it is concerned are 
primarily those which are chronicled in 
the record of the divided Congregation- 
alism of the past hundred years. 

“Two or three of his general statements 
are of profound significance.- He states 
that the fundamental difference between 
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the two branches of Congregationalism is 
confined to a part of the field of systematic 
theology, and except as this difference is 
discussed historically it is irrelevant in 
other branches of theological study. He 
is simply recording the fact that in a 
modern theological school, working in the 
scientific spirit, inductively, and primarily 
by the historical method, all of the 
a priort assumptions, which in the first 
instance occasioned the division, have 
ceased to haye any real meaning or value. 
This modern method does not guarantee 
any particular theological conclusions, to 
the exclusion of other conclusions. Its 
reliance is upon its method and its con- 
fidence is in its scrupulous fidelity to the 
spirit which inspires the method. Given 
this situation, common for many years to 
Harvard Divinity School and Andover 
Seminary, it is obviously impossible to 
ignore or to undo the whole change in the 
method of theological inquiry and instruc- 
tion over the nineteenth century, and to 
expect one or both of the schools to re- 
vert to the premises of a century ago. 

“Wurthermore, while admitting present 
difference between the two bodies, and 
many of us think of this difference as 
temperamental rather than a strictly the- 
ological difference, the Master says that 
there is not now the sharp conflict be- 
tween the two that there was in the period 
around 1807. This is a simple statement 
of fact to which many, if not most, mem- 
bers of the two bodies will agree. The 
question at once arises whether the ‘closer 
affiliation’ of these two schools is prophetic 
of a ‘closer affiliation’ between the two 
branches of Congregationalism. Those 
who know the recent history of the inter- 
relations of individual ministers and in- 
dividual parishes of the two bodies can- 
not doubt that this is so. There probably 
are, at the extremes of both bodies, min- 
isters and churches who would be re- 
luctant to admit the fact and even more 
reluctant to further the fact, regarding 
such ‘closer affiliation’ as unhealthy com- 
promise, if not actual betrayal of convic- 
tion. 

“But at the center the two branches 
of Congregationalism are coming con- 
stantly into closer touch, and more and 
more are achieving mutual understanding. 
One cannot doubt that the future will 
discover still more in common. (The polity 
of churches congregationally ordered 
makes formal overtures and pronounce- 
ments of whole denominations less sig- 
nificant than the empirical adventures of 
particular ministers, parishes, and schools. 
The most effective achievements of Con- 
gregationalism are always those which 
are inspired by and incarnate in the single 
church. So far as the total problem of 
Christian unity is concerned, one must 
believe that it cannot anticipate experi- 
ment and experience in concrete cases. 
What is generally true elsewhere is par- 
ticularly true of the two bodies concerned. 
So that the closer affiliation of these two 
schools is not only a witness to facts 
for which there is already much warrant 
in the ‘yicinage,’ but is prophetic of a 
tendency which will be more and more 
characteristic of the churches and min- 
isters of the two halves of Congregational- 
ism. 
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“In general, members of the orthodox 
or Trinitarian branch of Congregational- 
ism are humbly and gratefully mindful 
of the fact that it was Unitarians who, 
over all the middle of the last century, 
bore the brunt of the attack upon a more 
and more incredible Calvinism, and won, 
not only for themselves but for their more 
laggard brethren of orthodoxy, that vic- 
tory. Unitarianism might well claim that 
to the victor belong the spoils. But Uni- 
tarianism never fought for itself alone. 
It fought for all sorts and conditions of 
men, and in this closer affiliation at Har- 
vard the Divinity School has generously 
welcomed the sons of orthodox Andover 
into the open places of freedom, and has 
waited and watched with patient good 
humor the legal difficulties into which 
Andover has been plunged by founders 
who tried to be wiser than posterity.” 

Dr. Eliot thus stated his views on Mr. 
Field’s findings and on the approach of 
orthodox and Unitarian Congregationalists 
toward a comprehensive spirit of unity: 

“The report of the Master upon the 
facts in the Andover-Harvard case is 
gratifying to all who desire the promotion 
of Christian good-will and the maintenance 
of the splendid facilities now offered at 
Cambridge for the training of ministers. 
The report is thorough, simple, and con- 
vincing. No other outcome has ever been 
expected by those conversant with the 
negotiations which brought about the 
union of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary and the Harvard Divinity School. 
The united School, it is hoped, can now 
go forward with its work freed from any 
apprehensions and increasingly capable of 
serving the churches. 

“The report of the Master, while it in- 
troduces no new element into the life 
and purpose of the New England churches, 
serves to emphasize the growing spirit of 
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comity between the two branches of the 
Congregational order. No intelligent man 
nowadays believes that the schism which 
rent the New England churches a hundred 
years ago could: happen to-day. On the 
other hand, there is no prospect of any 
immediate organic reunion of the two 
branches. Almost everywhere, however, 
the churches of the Congregational in- 
heritance are steadily gaining confidence 
in each other’s purposes, making grateful 
acknowledgment of the common heritage, 
and recognizing the ever-enlarging oppor- 
tunities of mutual service. They increas- 
ingly practice hospitality and fellowship 
in good works. That promotes the real 
unity of the spirit which cannot be any- 
thing mechanical or reactionary. It means 
not a return to something that was lost 
a hundred years ago, but an advance to 
something that has not yet been gained. 
We all appreciate, too, that real unity 
can never be a matter of compromise. It 
is rather a matter of comprehensiveness. 
What we seek now is not what each com- 
munion might be willing to surrender for 
the sake of unity, but what each is able 
to contribute that is true and vital. 

“Tt may not be known that there are 
a number of towns in New England in 
which the Congregational and Unitarian 
churches have already federated, and that 
these federations are working well. They 
not only make the church more efficient 
in the local community; they also make 
it more efficient in a denominational sense. 
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Unitarians advocate the federation rather ~ 


than the amalgamation of the Christian 
forces. They believe in emphasizing every 
opportunity for fellowship, but not even 
for larger fellowship would they forego 
the right of private judgment or’ the 
right to be the unfettered servants of 
freedom and fraternity. Their ideal is 
one of unity in and through diversity.” 


The Way . 


MAUD MORRISON HUEY 


“The Peace That Passeth Understanding” ?—Say! 
Is that what thou art seeking, brother, pray? 
Hast traveled far in search of such an end?— 


Dost love? Come answer! 


Dost thou love, my friend? 


Thou hast a home with wife and little sons? 

Thou loyest them, thy sheltered treasured ones? 
*Tis not enough, this love of ‘‘me” and “mine,” 
Go love thy neighbor’s child as though ’twere thine. 


Go love the beggar shut outside thy door. 

And is he loathsome ?—Lovye him then the more, 
And serve him with thine hands full tenderly. 
Ignore no thing that seeks thy sympathy. 


Four-footed brothers, helpless things that crawl, 

The Lord commands that thou shouldst love them all. 
Hast stabled well thy horse?—Thy house-dog fed ?— 
And still doth Peace elude thee? List! ’tis said: 


“Wven the least of these.” 


If thou wouldst know 


“The Peace That Passeth Understanding,” go 
And take to heart the first, though’t be no more 
Than just a puling kitten by thy door. 


. When thou can’st lie upon thy bed at night 
And feast thy thoughts upon the wondrous sight 
Of Grief transformed to Joy by Love alone, 
Lo! then that Peace thou shalt have made thine own. 


n 


i 
Lees 
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The Elijah of Zululand 


A Salvation Army story—Praying for rain 


: ee What memories, what heroic 

names the word conjures up! Mungo 
Park, Henry M. Stanley, Du Chaillu, Sir 
Samuel Baker among the travelers; Fred- 
erick ©. Selous and Theodore Roosevelt 
among the hunters; General Smuts and 
Lord Roberts among the soldiers. 

But the men who have done most for 
that land of “Golden joys and silent 
places, large tropic moons and wild waste 
spaces” are not the explorers, the hunters 
of great beasts, or the fighting men, but 
the humble people, heralds of the gospel 
of peace and good-will. 

The greatest name that is recorded in 
the annals of African exploration and 
development is that of one of these heralds, 

_Dayid Livingstone. It was Livingstone 
who first penetrated forbidding jungles 
previously unknown to white men, setting 
on foot an era of discovery and enlighten- 
ment that has conferred benefits of civi- 
lized living on multitudes of savages, and 
revealed possibilities of development not 
then suspected and hardly yet appreciated. 
In his train have followed a noble com- 
pany of teachers, men and women. No 
Jess competent an observer than Theodore 
Roosevelt has declared, “The good done 
by missionary effort in Africa is incal- 
eulable.” Nor has the’ history of the 
African mission been without its matyr- 
doms. 

These self-effacing men and women 
have not had a tithe of the recognition 
bestowed on them to which their cour- 
age, tact, limitless patience, and generally 


high character have richly entitled them.. 


In Africa, as in scores of other dark and 
Savage lands, they have been, the real 
pioneers of progress. And the time is at 
hand when the world should know it. 

The other day I talked with one of 
these men. Col. Allister Smith of the 
Salvation Army, a fellow-countryman of 
the great Livingstone, and having like 
that intrepid missionary and explorer a 
daring nature and devotion to a cause, 
has spent thirty years, the better part 
of his life, in the interior of Africa. His 
mission was to the Zulus. He earried 
there the spirit and discipline of that 
remarkable army of which he is an officer, 
and left behind a record of unsurpassed 
endurance and amazing results. ; 

Colonel Smith is a worthy representa- 
tive of the land of Bruce, Scott, and Burns. 
No disaster or discouragement could turn 
him from his purpose of preaching sal- 
yation full and free to the savage people, 
inhabitants of that ldnd of treacherous 
jungle, quicksands, sudden heat and cold, 
prostrating fever, and almost perpetual 
war. He came out with no trace of dis- 
ease or mark of weapon. 

I asked him if he had found the native 
men antagonistic. : 

“The man who shows himself a friend 
makes friends,” he replied. “Though Mrs. 

_$mith and I lived so long among the 
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natives, for long periods of time far from 
white people; the Zulus, though considered 
one of the most savage and warlike races 
in Africa, did not harm us.” At this 
point Colonel Smith referred in glowing 
terms to his former companions. 

“They are splendid specimens of man- 
hood,’ he exclaimed, “tall, well-formed, 
with powerful arms and chests, brave to 
rashness in war, always generous with 
friends, and honest. They are savages, 
of course; the woman is the burden- 
bearer. They will fight on small provo- 


COL. ALLISTER SMITH 


cation. 
of the vices of civilization until white 
traders came among them. Mercenary 
white men have been the curse of Africa.” 

Colonel Smith has grown old in the sery- 
ice. His stiff Scotch hair is white as 
snow, but he has the ruddy cheeks of a 
youth, and out of his blue eyes twinkles 
the zest of living. His resolute, furrowed 
face told of hardship, but it also spoke 
of joy in work, devotion to the all- 
engrossing cause of redemption. He talked 
as a soldier, disciplined in the warfare 
against the shames and evils of this world, 
a soldier to advance when and where the 
commander orders. One of the most ad- 
mirable things about his unique organi- 
zation is the strict discipline, not exceeded 
by the finest organized military force. 
Officers and soldiers hold themselves as 
those to whom houses, friends, earthly 
rewards are of secondary importance. 
Hence, when Gen. William Booth (the Old 
General) issued an order to the young 
officer, Allister Smith, to lead a mission 


But I must say they had none. 


to one of the most warlike tribes in 
Africa,-the youth did not hesitate. 

In those days, memories of the Zulu War 
were fresh in the minds of Hnglishmen— 
the massacre of the British column at 
Tsandula by 20,000 Zulus, the defeat of 
the Zulu army at Ulundi, and the bloody 
battle which resulted in the capture of 
the Zulu king, Cetewayo. Memory of 
those terrible days was even more vivid 
among the kraals and villages of Zulu- 
land when the young officer went there. 
He was British. Would he do them good 
or evil? 'They were not left long in sus- 
pense. At this point, it may be well to 
let Colonel Smith take up the narrative. 

“We landed at Durban on the south- 
east coast, in the year 1890, bought a 
second-hand trek-wagon and fourteen span 
of oxen and trekked for thirteen days 
into the unknown northwest until we came 
to the kopje on the Amatikulu River, 
where we-had been granted ten acres of 
land. A few miles south of us was. Ulundi, 
where King Cetewayo had had his kraal 
and where the last great stand had been 
made and the Zulu army broken to pieces 
by the British under Lord Chelmsford. 

“From this point we started out to con- 
yert the country. We flowed into Natal 
and Cape Colony; spread to the Rand in 
the Transvaal; and then, equipping a 
large wagon at Kimberley, and taking 
twenty-two oxen and four riding-horses 
given to us by friendly Boers, we com- 
menced a seyen months’ trek to Salisbury 
in Mashonaland, just as the great rush 
was starting to the gold fields. Cecil 
Rhodes gave us a productive farm here 
which we still hold. On this farm, be- 
tween sixty and seventy native laborers 
are constantly employed. Hundreds of 
natives have learned in this place the 
gospel of work. They have also learned 
the use of modern equipment, for the 
plowing is done by the Massey-Harris 
plow, which requires twenty-two oxen to 
draw it, and which turns six furrows at 
a time. 

“In time we came to influence thousands 
of natives, including Zulus, Basutes, Kaf- 
firs, Matabeles, and Mashonas. When I 
left three years ago, I was ‘bishop’ over 
tens of thousands of colored souls inhabit- 
ing a country which ran all the way from 
Cape Colony to the Victoria Nyanza in 
the heart of Africa. But why should I 
speak of what I have done when so many 
men equally worthy are unknown? It was 
not only my work but the devoted labor of 
those about me which organized an army 
eorps of 10,000 natives, including nearly 
200 native bandsmen. 

“Those were wonderful days. I remem- 
ber one time when the Old General came to 
Durban. Six thousand natives, practically 
all men, crowded into.a huge meeting in 
the municipal eating-house. Never shall I 
forget how that vast concourse boomed 
out in their mellow musical voices those 
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old songs, ‘Shall we Gather at the 
River? and ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye.’ 
I have seen the Old General preside at 
many meetings, but never with the fervor 
with which he presided at that one. He 
was white-haired, then, and he spoke 
through an interpreter, but the natives 
caught the passion of his plea, and when 
he had finished, 130 of them crowded for- 
ward and knelt at the mercy-seat. 

“And then I call to mind our first meet- 
ing.’ The eyes of the rugged Scotch 
soldier glowed at the recollection. “We 
stood on the top of the kopje or hillock, 
our backs to a gigantic mimosa tree, whose 
branches gave us blessed protection from 
the fierce African heat. Gathered about 
the foot of the hill was a vast array of 
black people, their naked bodies gleaming 
in the sunlight. Many fierce, renowned 
warriors were there, several of them wear- 
ing on their heads rubber rings, their 
distinguished honor medals for valor in 
battle. In their hands were knobkerries 
and assegais. The men were grouped 
on the right, the women on the left, with 
the boys and girls between the two. 

“At that meeting two men joined the 
Army. They were the first converts. One 
of them was a veteran of the British- 
Zulu war, bad fought at Isandula and 
Ulundi and still carried traces of wounds 
received in those bitterly-contested fights. 
To-day he fights no more against flesh and 
blood; he is a spiritual soldier, one of our 
trusted officers. 

“We had made an opening, but Tittle 
more. We had to learn the customs and 
language. We had to learn how to make 
bricks, and then how to lay them for our 
buildings. We had to get the confidence 
of the people, organize our work, extend 
it and consolidate it. Later Mrs. Smith 
joined me. After a while, we saw the 
necessity of ministering to the bodies as 
well as the souls, and added a medical 
department. We set fractured arms and 
legs, extracted teeth, treated all ages for 
fever and diseases peculiar to the native 
way of living.” 

Colonel Smith paused a moment and a 
twinkle more vivid than usual flashed 
from his eyes. “I recall the first tooth 
we eyer pulled,” he sdid. “One day a 
huge Zulu came to us, his head so en- 
veloped in bandages that only his flat nose 
and rolling eyes were visible. For three 
days and nights he had suffered with 
toothache. Finally, in desperation he had 
come to the white doctors. ‘Pull it out,’ 
he said, removing the bandages and point- 
ing to the member. We did not know 
what to do; but willing to do something, 
we secured a pair of heavy pliers from 
the tool chest, clamped them on the tooth 
and pulled. ‘The pliers slipped, the Zulu 
howled. ‘Théh he cried with exultation, 
‘Pain gone!’ But the tooth had only been 
loosened, not extracted. Again the pliers 
were made fast, dentist and native pulled 
at the same time, with the result that 
the tooth went one way and the Zulu the 
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other. The patient was delighted, told 
other sufferers, and scores came for simi- 
lar treatment. 

“But there was also the tragic side, for 
the mission had its martyrs. The chief 
of a certain village commanded his wives 
to keep away from the white men’s meet- 
ings. One went, however, and was con- 
verted. Another wife told the chief, who 
seized his knobkerrie, hastened to the meet- 
ing, and greeted the penitent as she left 
the assembly with a blow which felled 
her. ‘This is what I do to a dog of a 
wife who does not obey,’ he said, con- 
tinuing to beat her with ferocity. But 
she refused to give up the God of the 
white man. Upon that the chief out- 
lawed her, threatening death to any who 
gave her food, drink or shelter. The 
woman crawled off to the mountains, and 
for eleven days lived on roots and berries. 
Then, to the surprise of every one, the 
chief sent a messenger for her, reversed 
his former sentence, giving her free privi- 
lege to join the Army. When she died 
ten years ago, she had risen to the rank 
of sergeant-major. : 

“But how can I tell all that was crowded 
into those marvelous years?’ Colonel 
Smith protested. “I can only mention the 
long, long journeys. “One time the quick- 
sands nearly engulfed us; another, our 
party, while crossing a swift-flowing 
stream, was all but swept over the fall 
into a pool full of crocodiles. Verily, we 
went, ‘In journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, . .. in perils 
by the heathen, in perils of the wilder- 
ness,’ But the real crisis came when we had 
been three years at work. We began to 
notice a steady decline in attendance at 
our ‘citadel on the hill,’ and at the school. 
Presently, the natives had all but left us. 
Actuated by one of those strange super- 
stitious notions which sometimes seize an 
African, the chief, Tshingwayo, had com- 
manded his people to stay away from us. 
His witch doctors, men of great influence 
among them, had persuaded the chief that 
our coming meant no good to the nation. 
As if to prove their contention, a prolonged 
drought swept the country, when the crops 
needed rain most. Week in and week out 
the sun blazed down out of a pitiless 
sky. The maize crop burned up. The 
pastures baked and cracked. The cows 
gave no milk and many died. The chil- 


He Dreamed 


EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


He dreamed a dream and followed it 
Out past the little door, 

Over the shadowy grasslands, 
Down to the sandy shore. 


He dreamed a dream and followed it 
Over the shining sea, 

Over the murmur of waters, 
Seeking its mystery. 


He dreamed a dream and followed Thee 
. Hastening on afar, 
Till. lost in the infinite reaches, 
His soul became a star. 
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dren, deprived of nourishing food, perished 
in large numbers. The people mourned. 
and pointed to us with menacing hands. 
‘It was you,’ they cried, ‘who brought 
this calamity on our country, you and 
your pretended God of compassion and 
love.’ 

“The chief summoned his greatest 
witch-doctor, promising him liberal pay- 
ment in land and cattle if he would bring 
rain. The doctor said his incantations. 
practiced his enchantments, went into 
trances, foamed at the mouth and writhed 
on the ground, but his god, like the gods 
of the priests of Baal, remained dumb. 

“Then, in desperation, Tshingwayo im- 
plored the white men to try the merits 
of their God. So at a special meeting 
held on a Sunday, and attended by thou- 
sands of the followers of the chief, I and 
my men prayed to Jehovah, as Elijah of 
old. ‘The sky was cloudless, as it had 
been for weeks. The air was dry. The 
vegetation was parched and burned, and 
the people were lamenting and wailing 
among their dying cattle and moaning 
children. We wrestled in prayer from 
morning till noon as I had never wrestled 
before. Meanwhile the Zulus kept coming. 
They came from far-off kraals, from the 
distant mountains, along the valleys by 
the winding Amatikulu River. Slowly and 
sorrowfully they filed into the sun-baked 
pastures, the stricken fields, the mourning 
village. Sad as it was, the scene was 
also grand and stirring—the masses of 
barbarians coming to see if the white God 
could work the miracle their own had 
failed to work. One gigantic Zulu eyvi- 
dently- believed He could, for he had 
brought a native umbrella. 

“Under our instruction the multitude 
prayed over and over, ‘O God send rain.’ 
But the rain did not come. Wesang hymns. 
Then we prayed again, the petitions of 
the multitude muttering like distant thun- 
der. We raised our eyes to the east. 
There on the distant verge, for the first 
time in many weeks, lay a cloud, a small 
cloud; but, as we watched, it grew. Nearer 
and nearer it came. The earth grew dark. 
Lightning flashed. Thunder rumbled. 
Then a few drops of rain fell on the 
amazed people, soon succeeded by a lash- 
ing tempest that poured down on their 
wretched land in a flood. The country 
was saved. The God of the white teachers 
had saved it. Thenceforth there was no 
question about His power. He was the 
great rain-maker and deliverer. As for 
me I retired to my house and gave thanks 
in my own way.” 
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EDITOR'S FOOTNOTE: THe R®GISTER 
prints this story on prayer purely for its dra- 
matic excellence, We do not feel called upon 
to explain to our readers that, in general, pray- 
ing for rain is among the primal performances 
of the race; and in particular that it has in 
this case absolutely nothing to do with the en- 
suing downpour. Prayer is no longer petition 
for things, nor desire for special providences ; 
but rather it is aspiration, communion, and 


desire for unity with God, the Soul of the 
universe. fy 
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Religion Around the World 


A Better Social Creed 
That Gets Down to Cases 


Congregationalists are proposing a sub- 
stitute for the Federal Council’s “Social 
Creed.” The revised creed was drawn up 
by a special committee of the Social Sery- 
ice Commission of the Congregational 
ehurches, and it will be presented at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil. : 

The proposed creed is a lengthier docu- 
ment; it is more specific and more thor- 
oughgoing in its recommendations; in a 
sense, it is an expansion of the older Coun- 
cil statement, including the additional 
Cleveland resolutions. The Council’s de- 
mand for education is expanded into six 
measures by the Congregationalists. One 
of these is “enforcement of Constitutional 
rights and duties, including freedom of 
speech, of the press, and of peaceful as- 
semblage.” 

The second group of recommendations, 
on industry and economics, reinforces the 
Council creed as to the subordination of 
group interests, whether of capital or 
labor, to the common welfare. There is 
also agreement as to the right of labor 
to collective bargaining and a share in the 
management, the abolishment of child 
labor, and the need of a minimum com- 
fort wage. But the Congregationalists go 
farther and declare for “a frank abandon- 
ment of all efforts to secure unearned in- 
come, that is, reward which does not 
come from a real service.” They further 
demand “recognition that the unlimited 
right of private ownership is un-Chris- 
tian.” The Federal Council wants 
“sradual and reasonable reduction of 
hours of labor to the lowest practicable 
point.” but the Congregationalists eall 
specifically for the eight-hour day as “the 
present maximum for all industrial 
workers, and a reduction to the lowest 
point that is scientifically necessary to 
produce all the goods we need.” The 
Council creed specifies the eight-hour day 
only for women, and in arguing for full 
political and economic equality with men, 
touches on a question not treated in the 
proposed statement. 

The Congregationalists go into three 
fields entirely untouched in the Federal 
Council creed, agriculture, racial relations, 
international relations. The adequate cul- 
.tivation of the social, educational, and 
religious life of the farmers and their 
communities, as well as equitable economic 
conditions are advocated. The statement 


contends for “the same protection and 


rights for other races in America that 
we ourselves enjoy, especially legislation 
against lynching,” and for “eliminating 
racial discrimination, and substituting full 
brotherly treatment for all races in 
America.” 

As to international relations, there is no 
compromise. The church as an institution 
should no longer support war in any form. 
This article would still. leave the indi- 
vidual free to do as his conscience -dic- 
tates. Then, too, all nations should as- 
sociate themselves permanently for world 
peace and good-will, war should be legally 


outlawed, and differences -between nations 
should be settled in an international court. 
Military armaments should be abolished 
by all nations except for a small police 
force. 


The Wahabis are Fundamentalists 


King Hussein has resigned from both 
the Hedjaz kingdom and the self-assumed 


caliphate, reports the Jewish Telegraphic: 


Agency, to save, as he says, the holy city 
of Mecca from being a center of strife 
and the possible object of destruction. 
He hopes that the All-Islamie Congress, 
to meet shortly in Cairo, Hgypt, will re- 
elect him caliph. An Associated Press 
dispatch says that Emir Ali has accepted 
the throne of the kingdom but not the 
caliphate. 

“King Hussein is the victim of a Funda- 
mentalist movement now 200 years old,” 
says the New York Times, in dn illumi- 
nating editorial. “Basing their entire 
ereed on the literal interpretation of the 
Koran and the Sunna, or discourses of 
the Prophet, the Wahabis are in irrecon- 
cilable warfare with all formalism. 
Their hostility to shrines, saints, and cere- 
monials makes no exception for Mecca 
itself. One hundred and twenty years 
ago the holy city was plundered by the 
Wahabis, and the black stone of the 
Kaaba, the most sacred of Moslem sym- 
bols, was hacked to pieces. 

“The probable cause of this new out- 
burst of Bedouin orthodoxy would be, 
ironically enough, the very notable strides 
which Arab nationalism has made during 
the last half dozen years toward a place 
in the sun... . What the modernized 
Arab regards as progress must have come 
to the Fundamentalists of the Nejd as a 
plunge into materialism involying intimate 
traffic with the hated Kafir or Gentile.” 


Free Forum in the “Y”? 


“The channels of discontent must be 
kept open,” Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
told the annual meeting of the interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A., Sep- 
tember 20. “It is far better for a ‘red’ 
to speak from a soap-box on the street 
corner than it is for him to denounce 
the Government secretly in some cellar, 
where he does not have the safety valve 
of the open air and evolves destructive 
schemes. Of course, all such talks and 
discussions should be within the bounds 
of decency.” 

Did Bishop McConnell rehearse his un- 
derstanding of the facts or was he giy- 
ing admonition where needed, when, ac- 
cording to press reports, he continued: 
“There are certain types of atmosphere 
in which it is possible to speak frankly. 
The. Y.M.O.A. institutions provide such an 
atmosphere. The ‘Y’ serves all classes, 
with conflicting opinions, and it has in 
this a very important function as a Chris- 
tian organization, namely, the providing 


* of an open forum where men, in a good 


atmosphere, can talk things over.” 


Dr. Fosdick Resigns; 
Will Not Accept Creed 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Baptist, 
has refused to subscribe to the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and has resigned 
from the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. This is his 
answer to the Presbytery of New York, 
which, instructed by the General Assembly, 
asked Dr. Fosdick to become a Presby- 
terian minister. In doing so, aS a matter 
of regular procedure, he would assent to 
the historic creed. His action is in Kkeep- 
ing with Tur Recisrer’s forecast of last 
spring. The First Church has been in- 
structed to report back to the Presby- 
tery by November 10, at which time the 
chureh that has supported Dr. Fosdick 
in the two-year controversy will un- 
doubtedly make known its decision as to 
whether it will accept or a second time 
reject his resignation. 

A rumor that Dr. Fosdick’s supporters 
in the First Church will withdraw and 
form an independent congregation has been 
pointedly denied, and, the press further 
reports, Dr. Fosdick declares that he has 
received no overture whatever from Plym- 
outh Church in Brooklyn and that he 
has not the “faintest idea of going to that 
pastorate.” Dr. Hillis’s resignation from 
Plymouth took effect October 1, and Dr. 
Fosdick’s resignation was made known 
the following Monday. 

In declining to become a Presbyterian, 
Dr. Fosdick, of course, is even less actu- 
ated by the denominational bias than 
was the Assembly in making the demand. 
Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, the moderator, 
made the obvious explanation when he 
said: “No protest would ever have been 
made against the special preacher . . . be- 
cause he was a Baptist and not a Pres- 
byterian. The protest was made on the 
ground that his teaching was not in har- 
mony with the view of the Gospel as de- 
fined by the Scriptures and interpreted 
by the Presbyterian Confession of Faith.” 

But Dr. Fosdick refuses to make a 
“moral surrender” by assenting to this 
Confession. Historically, he honors all 
the creeds; they represent memorable 
achievements in the development of Chris- 
tian thought. “But,” he continues, “for 
me to make a creedal subscription in terms 
of any one of them would be a violation 
of conscience. y 

“After two years of vehement personal 
attack from a powerful section of the 
Presbyterian church, I face now an official 
proposal which calls on me either to 
make a theological subscription or else 
leave an influential pulpit. Any subscrip- 
tion made under such circumstances would 
be generally and, I think, truly inter- 
preted as moral surrender. * * 

“T am entirely willing that my theology 
should be questioned; I am entirely un- 
willing to give any occasion for question- 
ing my ethics.” 
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Preaching Something Better ‘han Religion 


Piercing a fallacy, and making a discovery 


A careless reader will do well not 
to pay any attention to this page. A 
careful reader will never forget the 
remarkable Re Dr. Hodgin 
makes. 


ONG AGO I came to the conclusion 
that the one thing the liberal minis- 
ter cannot preach is religion. He may 
preach dogma, theology, and institutional- 
ism, virtually everything that passes cur- 
rent as religion; but, as I see it, religion 
itself is too vitally identified with life to 
be treated as a thing apart. And yet the 
liberal minister’s preaching may be dis- 
tinetly and vitally religious. 

We should cease attempting to treat re- 
ligion as an entity or a force that we can 
control and turn into life—as an electric 
current, for example, can be controlled and 
directed. Religion is not something that 
exists of itself or has being of its own. 
It is a quality or a value that life takes 
on when life is functioning at its best. 
It is a quality or a value that enters into 
action whenever action springs from right 
motives. It should be our endeavor to 
bring out the quality of religiousness in 
life and action, not to build up a system 
of religion. 

One difficulty with liberal preaching is 
that we try to preach under the old re- 
ligiouS assumptions. We assume that we 
have a distinct gospel to proclaim to the 
world—something that we can carry to 
people and that they can accept once for 
all, The old assumption was that the true 
gospel, if proclaimed aright, would enter 
into. people with transforming power; 
would lift them out of the natural life 
into the supernatural, and they would 
thenceforth be dominated by the heavenly 
or transcendent life. In such preaching, 
religion is regarded as a distinct force or 
entity that functions through specially 
chosen persons or instrumentalities. We 
should realize that we have no distinct 
gospel of this evangelistic order, nor do 
we wish for one. Our work is to draw 
out the latent qualities and values in- 
herent in life; to bring individuals and 
groups into such conscious relation to 
each other and to the whole of life that 
they feel an identity of interest with all 
life. This brings out and makes domi- 
nant those qualities and values that we 
call religious. 

While we have, of course, what we may 
call a gospel of good news to-day, and 
should make the most of it, we know it 
will be stale news to-morrow and we must 
search for still better news the next day. 
Our work is not the proclaiming of a 
finished gospel but the process of ever 
awakening and bringing out what is best 
in life. We are not- propagandists or 
evangelists, in the old sense, but should 
strive to be educators or teachers in the 
distinctly modern sense. 

But no sooner do we accept ourselves 
as teachers instead of proclaimers than 
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we are confronted by another difficulty. 
Being ministers of religion we assume 
that the one thing we must teach is re- 
ligion, and we have been searching dili- 
gently for a system of religion that we 


-ean teach’ as such. The dogmatic bodies 


have no difficulty in deciding what to 
teach as religion, but the more distinctly 
liberal we become the more difficulty we 
have in deciding upon any segregated sys- 
tem of thought that we can teach as re- 
ligion. 

But it is possible for us to do something 
bettcr. While we cannot teach religion, 
we may teach all truths religiously. That 
is our work,—to teach the practical facts 
and principles of daily life religiously. 

If I can teach literature or history, 


whether it be the history and literature . 


of the ancient Jews contained in the Old 
Testament, or that of the early Christians 
contained in the New Testament, or that 
of our own time, in such a way that it 
causes those being taught to feel their 
identity with all past life and with all 
future life, and they are filled with a 
passionate zeal to make their individual 
lives a contribution to the higher common 
life, then I am teaching literature and 
history religiously. If I can teach science 
or mathematics in such a way that those 
hearing me are made to feel the unity 
and solidarity of the universe, to feel that 
the eternal laws and forees that pervade 
the stones of the field and that guide the 
stars in their courses are moving through 
us as well, and will fight for us and re- 
enforce us if we stand for truth and right- 
ness of life, then I am teaching science 
and mathematics religiously. We are to 
strive to be religious teachers in the sense 
of being able to teach whatever subject 
we take hold of religiously. Religious 
teaching depends not on the matter but 
on the way the subject or matter is re 
lated to life. ; 

The same thing applies to our pulpit 


work. We are so frequently accused of 
giving essays and lectures instead of 
sermons that we sometimes sternly re- 
solve that henceforth we shall carefully 
guard our pulpits against all extraneous 
matter and devote ourselves exclusively 


to religion. We decide to rule out sci- 
ence, sociology, politics, history, litera- 
ture, and philosophy as entirely unfit 


matter for the pulpit. After a process 
of ruthless elimination, we find ourselves 
in the end facing a vacuum and beating 
the air with empty words and phrases 
that are mere “sounding brass and clang- 
ing cymbals.” 

We do not arrive at religion by a proc- 
ess of elimination and exclusion, but by 
the very opposite process of inclusion, en- 
largement, and assimilation. The reason 
we so often fail in our preaching is not 
because we bring so-called extraneous 
matter into the pulpit, but because it re- 
mains extraneous; it is not woven into 
the very fiber of life. We are not large- 
souled and large-minded enough to sym- 
pathetically relate it to the whole of 
life so that it illuminates life—it re- 
mains literature, history, or politics and 
has not become religious in quality. 
Everything is grist that comes to the min- 
ister’s mill, provided he has the capacity 
to grind it, assimilate it, and put it in 
its proper relations, and does not simply 
swallow it whole and then regurgitate it 
and give it to the congregation undigested, 


.Of course, people will and ought to object 


to such treatment. 

Our preaching becomes religious in qual- 
ity when the matter we carry into the 
pulpit, whether it be literature, history, 
science, or politics, becomes by our treat- 
ment so related to the whole of life that 
life’s pathway is illumined and we feel 
ourselves enlarged, vitalized, and strength- 
ened, and our faith, hope, courage, love, 
and sympathy made more adequate to all 
human need. 


Meadville Elections 
To the Editor of Tom CurisTiAN RGISTHR :— 


As chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee at the last annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Meadville The- 
ological School, I want to explain to the 
Meadville alumni the action of the Com- 
mittee and of the Board in bringing about 
the re-election of the outgoing members. 
The Board is passing through a very im- 
portant enterprise in connection with the 
possible removal of the School to Chicago, 
and the members have spent a large 
amount of time upon this matter and 
have acquired a considerable amount of 
information. The members whose term 
of office expired in September, 1924, have 
been particularly valuable in shaping up 
the plans for removal. Several of them 
are upon very important committees, and 
the Nominating Committee believed that 
it would be highly injurious to the School 
to deprive it at present of their services. 


The Board, in unanimously re-electing the 
outgoing members, was very reluctant to 
disregard the expressed recommendation 
of the Meadville alumni, 
deepest interest in the welfare of the 
School determined their action. There 
was such sympathy, however, with the 
judgment of the Alumni Association as 
expressed in the recommendation, that the 
Board of Trustees unanimously presented 
the recommendation as a proposed amend- 
ment to be acted upon at the next annual 
meeting. It is possible that the recom- 
mendation of the alumni will necessitate 
not only an amendment to the constitu- 
tion but also some change in the charter 
of the School. It is therefore a matter 
which will have to be carefully considered, 
and the Board would desire to have the 


.alumni realize its complete sympathy with — 


the spirit and aim of the recommendation. 
Sincerely dea: , 
-Nuw York, N.Y. Mrnor Srmons. 
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acter in triviality. 


Triviality and Truth 


Oliver Cromwell instructed the artist to paint him as he was, warts and all. The method of 


the modern biographer, Simeon Strunsky points out, is a similar one. 
His method was anticipated by a certain seventeenth-century biographer who 


He finds the key to char- 


wrote some lives of famous men, in which he recorded the fact that Milton used to pronounce the letter R very 
hard; that Erasmus did not care for fish, though he came from a fishing village; that Francis Bacon detested 
the smell of calfskin and had his servants wear boots of Spanish leather; and that Thomas Hobbes grew very 
bald in his old age and was much annoyed by flies. 

People do reveal themselves in trivialities, but not entirely. The modern biographer must beware lest. 
in making the great human, he does not make them little. 


“The Cream of 
Racial Experience” 


DR. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


Tue CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS HDUCATION. 
By George Herbert Betts. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 


The fact that Dr. Betts devotes fifteen 
pages of this book to a description and 
appreciation of The Beacon Course in Re- 
ligious Education will commend it at once 
to all good Unitarians. For several years 
and in important places he has unhesitat- 
ingly commended our Course as based on 
right principles and as ably executed. 
Professor of Religious Education succes- 
sively in Cornell College (Iowa), Boston 
University, the University of Southern 
California, and now in Northwestern Uni- 
yersity, author of the book, How to:-Teach 
Religion, that we commend as perhaps the 
best single book for church-school teach- 
ers, and for the past ten years a special 
student of the many curricula in religious 
education offered by denominations and 
publishing houses, Dr. Betts speaks with 
authority on the subject indicated in the 
title of this, his latest book. 

' The twenty-five chapters of the book 
are arranged under three general divi- 
sions, Part One dealing with the Historical 
Background, Part Two with Theory and 
Principles, and Part Three with Current 
Materials,—that is, with the various cur- 
ricula now in use among the churches of 
our country,—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. It is, therefore, a compendious 
survey of the topic and becomes at once 
indispensable to those who wish to gain 
an intelligent understanding of this im- 
portant subject. It is, indeed, the only 
book covering this field. That the chap- 
ters are the outgrowth of class-room in- 
struction means that every paragraph has 
been worked out with care, often with 
class-groups composed of advanced stu- 
dents. The writer of this review, from 
personal acquaintance with the author 
and some knowledge of his teaching 
methods, while not ready in advance to 
endorse all his opinions, is assured that 
all statements made and _ conclusions 
reached have back of them learning, 


measured judgment, and practical wisdom. 
It will surprise some to learn that of 
children and youth in the United States 
under twenty-five years of age, more than 
seventy-five per cent. of Catholics and more 
than ninety per cent. of Jews are “not 
attending any form of religious school.” 
If Professor Athearn, master-surveyor of 
Protestant churches and schools, is right 
in his calculations, it is the latter, and 
not the Catholics and Jews, who are in- 
doctrinating their children and preparing 
them for Christian citizenship. Over 
against these facts, however, we should 
place the difference in the amount and 
intensity of the instruction given to those 
who are taught by these various bodies, 
Our author disposes at once of the idea 
of a fixed and final curriculum. It ig 
“the cream of racial experience” that we 
must give to the young, and that cream 
is perpetually rising! “Religion,” he con- 
tinues, “is in the process of development, 
and will continue to be so as long as man, 
still confronts the riddle of existence and 
finds the universe too great for him with 
his unaided powers.’ He has scorching 
words for “fundamentalism,” whether in 
theology or pedagogy, and speaks of “the 
senseless sentiment of the appeal to have 
Christians of every age studying the same 
portion of the Bible on a given Sunday,” 
that having been the root-principle of the 
one-topie, ungraded International Lessons 
that for fifty years held Protestant 
churches in its grip, and is even yet the 
method in more than half of their schools. 
Dr. Betts is of the opinion that “the 
average lessons offered pupils in the 
church schools to-day” are “inferior in 
their pedagogy to what should be pro- 
vided for the child in the new curriculum 
made in the light of present-day educa- 
tional standards and science.” This criti- 
cism doés not apply, in his mind, to the 
Beacon Course, which he deseribes as “a 
earefully-graded curriculum,” issued by 
“the Unitarians, always noted for their 
emphasis on the educational method in 
religion.” He further states that “on the 
mechanical side the Beacon Course texts 


set a very high standard. Not only are| 


they published in books of attractive bind- 
ing, but the type is of standard size, the 
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paper of good quality, and the general 
make-up of the pages of high artistic 
quality.” Moreover, the light ethical tone, 
indeed the high religious tone, maintained 
throughout the series cannot be questioned. 

Our author believes that Sunday in- 
struction is adequate and urges its con- 
tinuation through the week. He does not, 
however, favor the repetition or even ex- 
pansion of the Sunday lessons, since “All 
experienced teachers agree that any sys- 
tem of lessons which is based entirely upon 
the supplementing and review of lessons 
already covered is foredoomed to failure.” 
Neither does he favor, as some do, a 
concentration upon worship upon Sundays, 
and the teaching of “practical” religion 
on week-days, as though “the intellect is 
to be trained, let us say, on Tuesday, 
the heart on Sunday, and expression given 
to these two types of training on Friday.” 
He is too modest to claim that the Week- 
day School Series, of which he is editor, 
meets the requirement, but there are 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 
UNDER THE SOVIETS 


By BISHOP RICHARD J. COOKE 


Bishop Cooke has undertaken to give 
an epitome of the principal events that 
have occurred in connection with the 
Orthodox Church of Russia during the 
last seven years, 


“Tt sounds the writings and opinions of 
many men ‘and puts together scattered 


fragments of authentic information. One 
may not sum up the results in a sentence 
oraparagraph. Those who are interested 
should read the book. They will find it 
sane, unbiased and scholarly.” 


—Oakland (California) Tribune 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 
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others who would heartily assert that it 
comes nearer to being what such a course 
should be than anything else on the 
market. 

With such books as The Mind and Its 
Fiducation, Class-Room Method and Man- 
agement, How to Teach Religion, and now 
The Curriculum of Education, Dr. Betts 
has produced as well-rounded a library 
of books for the practical church-school 
worker as was ever produced by a single 
author. Wid. be 


Queer Yorkshire Folk 


Miss PARKWORTH AND THRBH SHORT STORIDS. 
By Edward C. Booth. New York; Dodd, Mead 
and Company. $2.00. 

The four stories comprising this book 
are unusual, to say the very least. “Miss 
Parkworth” is about an old maid and her 
new servant; ‘The Caretaker” is about an 
utterly selfish man, his devoted wife, and 
the wife’s mistress; “The Will of God” 
tells of the birth and childhood of an 
idiot; the last, “The Slate” is an incident 
in the life of a professional mendicant. 

If I may be allowed the simile, I should 
liken the book to the work’of a good cook, 
who takes two or three ordinary ingredi- 
ents, does many strange things with them, 
and produces.a dish that will not harm 
the eater, but is extremely flat to the 
palate. Miss Parkworth may have her 
counterpart in real life. If so, she de- 
serves all the pity the author bespeaks 
for her. The Caretaker is so inhuman 
that he deserves nothing but to be for- 
gotten as soon as possible. It is unfortu- 
nate that he is so well drawn, for that 
makes him harder to forget. The tale of 
the idiot child is a tragedy all through. 
It may be a fine piece of writing, but it is 
anything but pleasant. The remarkable 
cure of a deaf and dumb beggar, while 
a bit gruesome, is not without some humor, 
and makes the last story quite the most 
readable of the four. 

It is claimed that Hdward Booth does 
for Yorkshire what Thomas Hardy does 
for Wessex. .If this is true and this book 
is a faithful representation of the district, 
it can hardly be a cheerful place in which 
to live. 


Sabatini’s Unhappy World 


Tun HisroricaL *NicHts’ ENTPRTAINMENT. 
Two volumes. By Rafael Sabatini. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Oompany. 

ToRQUEMADA, AND THD SPANISH INQUISITION. 
By Rafael Sabatini. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50. 

Sabatini has attempted here a task which 
he has not hitherto attempted. He has set 
to work to reconstruct a series of events 
in the history of the past, events filled 
with the play of human passions. He has 
done this with extraordinary skill, while 
adhering with painstaking faithfulness to 
the known facts. The few departures from 
historic truth are carefully noted in the 
prefaces to the two series. This historic 
fidelity has not marred the delight of the 
stories, for Sabatini has clothéd the skele- 
tons with flesh, and filled the gray out- 
lines with color. The Murder of Darnley, 
the story of Saint Bartholomew, the 
drownings at Nantes under Carrier, the 
story of Charlotte Corday, are examples 
of the themes which he has used. But what 
an unhappy world all this is! a world of 


. 
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hatreds and lusts and passions, of jeal- 
ousies and plottings and murders. Can- 
not history furnish us with any other kind 
of entertainment than this? Sabatini ap- 
parently answers in the negative. Never- 
theless, one should not derogate from the 
value of these books, filled with “re-crea- 
tions” as wonderful in their way as 
Hdison’s. 

Torquemada is the history of the mod- 
ern inquisition, for Torquemada is but the 
genius that perfected that horribly effi- 
cient engine. Next to Philip II, this man 
did more than any other to injure the land 
of his birth. As Prescott noted, of all 
human infirmities there is none more pro- 
ductive of mischief to society than fanati- 
cism. Yet Torquemada was, as pictured 
by Sabatini, a man “untouched by worldly 
ambitions, at once superhuman and less 
than human. Dauntless amid execrations, 
unmoyed by plaudits, sublimely disdain- 
ful of temporal weal, in nothing is he so 
admirable as in the unfaltering self-abne- 
gation with which he devotes himself to 
the service of his God, in nothing so ter- 
rible and tragically deplorable as in the 
actual service which he renders.” Saba- 
tini gives considerable attention to the 
jurisprudence of the Holy Office, the story 
of its activities in Seville and Toledo, its 
relations to the sovereigns of Spain, its 
long conflict with the Jews. This is 
another unhappy page of history, but it is 
one that every student of Christianity 
must understand, if he is to deal wisely 
with the religious conflicts of to-day. 

©. R. J. 


An Imperative Problem 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STatr. By S. Parkes 
Cadman, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

The imperativeness of resolving the 
fundamental problem discussed in this 
book has not yet been generally perceived. 
Developments in both church and -state 
indicate that it is to become more press- 
ing. Consequently the likelihood is that 
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this work of Dr. Cadman’s will receive 
more consideration a decade hence than 
is accorded it immediately. It is the judg- 
ment of this reviewer that time will show 
few men who could have written an 
irenicon as likely to challenge the divided 
elements of Christendom to that under- 
standing and’ co-operation which condi- 


Books That Charm 


The Coming 
of Amos 


By Witt J. Locke 
“A thoroughly delightful product of 
his craft. What pleasant people these 
are, what good company.’’—New York 
Sun. ‘ 
“Locke at his best, than which there is 
no higher praise.—Indianapolis News. 


$2.00 
East of the 
Setting Sun 
By Grorcs Barr McCurcaron 
Author of “Graustark,’’ etc. 


Graustark, land of romance, more allur- 
ing, more thrilling than ever, is discov- 
ered again in this glorious love story of 
a bewitching princess and a dauntless 
young American. $2.00 


Coasting 
Down East 


By Ersrt Hurston 
Charmingly Illustrated by Edward C. Caswell 
The record of a leisurely jaunt through 
Maine, describing in text and pictures 
the scenic beauty, the people, places 


and customs of quaint ‘down East.” 
With 24 full page drawings. $3.50 


At All Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


443-445 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK’S NEW BOOK 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale, 1924 
His classes of live young postgraduate college men say that it has made the Bible over for 


them into ‘‘a pamphlet for the times.” 


Price, $1.60 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 


Cabot, Philip, EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 


Contains ‘“I'he Conversion of a Sinner” that attracted wide notice when published in the Atlantie Monthly, 


and much more in the same vein. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY 
Compiled by Caroline Miles Hill, Ph 


Price, $1.50 


mpiled by Caroline I -D. Originally published at $5.00. Reissued at $2.50 
Caroline Miles Hill’s ‘The World’s Great Religious Poetry’ is the behemoth of anthologies. 


Meticulously 


conceived and executed with indices and cross-indices, with sections and subsections, its eight hundred and odd 
pages cover the religious poetry of the world from the Assyrian ‘Hymn to Marduk’ (2000 B.c.), to John Hall 


Wheelock (1923 a.p.), The volum 
to which it rises.’-—The Outlook. 


e exhibits the wide scope of religious poetry and the high peaks of excellency 


Frazer, James George, THE GOLDEN, BOUGH. One Volume Edition. $5.00 
The Golden Bough’ has interested all sorts of men and women because it itself is interested in all sorts of 
men and women. No person with a genuine curiosity about human life ever opened ‘The Golden Bough’ without 


finding on every page something which answered some old question or aroused 
records, finds an endless array of illustrations for ever 


patterns. 
—Century Magazine. 


Jones, Rufus M. 


force? 


Piepenbring, C. 
he last ounce 


(French-Alsatian Theologian), THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


of significance that historical scholars have been able to extract from the New Testament 
documents presented in a brief, continuously interesting narrative. 


some new one. It ransacks all 


I Y point in the argument, arranges them all in intelligible 
The book is a treasure-house of valuable gossip about the curious and serious affairs of the soul.’’ 


(Member of the Friends), FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE 
An answer to the questions: What do men live for? What do we want most? What is life’s real driving 


Price, $1.75 


; Price, $2.25 


From your book store, or from 


‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
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tion and must sustain the humanism and 
social welfare after which the higher life 
of our times is yearningly reaching. 

Dr. Cadman’s well-known honor for the 
ehurch appears throughout his studies. 
He continues loyal to a religion of inward- 
ness and freedom while exalting the value 
of the testimony of the church of. the 
ages to the Christian faith. In full recog- 
nition of the frailties and confusions that 
now exist, his confidence is buoyant that 
the church will eventually lead our vex- 
ing industrial and international conten- 
tions to the standards of eternal justice 
and love. ! 

Among the notable features of the lec- 
tures is a comprehensive treatment of the 
yalues of medievalism. These which are 
so little known in Protestantism are an- 
alyzed with an absence of bias that is 
refreshing in these times of raging preju- 
dice. The peril of an exclusive patriotism 
and the necessity of the guidance of his- 
tory for any adequate appraisal of con- 
temporaneous tendencies are also clearly 
delineated. And is there to be found else- 
where as capable a discussion from the 
‘Christian point of view of the subject of 
the lecture entitled “The Citizen and the 
State?” It deserves a pedestal alongside 
that upon which stands the essay of Dean 
Inge. en Wise kee 


Photographic Clearness 

BROWNSTONE Front. By Gilbert W. Gabriel. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

It requires no effort to find, among one’s 
acquaintances living in brownstone fronts 
—or any other kind of fronts—certain 
couples who are reasonably happy, but 
who show unmistakable signs of being 
misfits: people who have adapted them- 
selyes, but not without sacrifices. Brown- 
stone Front is an explanation of one of 
these couples. 

Neither Robert Ladd nor Hmily Bray 
chose the wrong thing. It was inevitable 
that Robert—he was not the sort that 
could eyer have been called Rob or Bobbie 
—should select Emily for his wife. Had 
Wmily married Mario, she could not have 
been happy. Later when Robert had to 
decide between his ideals and practical 
issues, it was the force of circumstances 
that required the latter. 

Mr. Gabriel has drawn a wonderfully 
faithful picture of New York in the High- 
teen-Nineties. He brings back the days 
of bicyeles—the days when riding on the 
elevated was considered not only danger- 
ous but not respectable—the days when 
Edison had just started to make the nights 
bright. Shown through the eyes of a 
newspaper man, the people and places 
stand out with an almost photographic 
clearness. In fact, a few of his touches 
are a bit too realistic—they stay unpleas- 
antly in the memory. 

While lacking the finish and subtlety 
of Hdith Wharton’s New York novels, 
this is by no means an ordinary book. It 
is taken from the real world around us, 
and if it throws no light on our own prob- 
lems, at least it proves that the Nineteen- 
Twenties are in many respects more com- 
fortable to live in than were the Highteen- 
Nineties. H. M. P. 
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After the Manner of Greenmantle 
Tue Turen Hostages. By John Buchan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
John Buchan is a busy man. In the 
midst of many activities he does his writ- 
ing. And good writing it is. ‘‘Who, since 
Stevenson left us,” exclaims Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould, “can write a yarn so 
well?” Her enthusiasm is not unwar- 
ranted. Greenmantle and Mr. Standfast 
won well-deserved favor. Then in Mid- 
winter,came a slight change of manner, 
an essay in historical fiction. The Three 
Hostages is a return to the earlier mode, 
another book in which Richard Hannay 
figures again. Duty calls Sir Richard 
from the delights of Fosse Manor, where 
for two and a half years he has been 
comfortably ensconced with Mary and 
Peter John, to undertake a most difficult 
mission in unearthing a Bolshevik plot 
(the poor Bolshevik is the international 
bogey these days). The author calls the 
affair from first to last a pure contest of 
wits, without recourse to. the more obvious 
methods of strife. It is an entertaining 
story with a most unusual and dramatic 
ending. Cc. RB. J. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Gop WiLLs It. By William Stearns Davis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

This well-known tale of the First Cru- 
sade, first published in 1901, is now re- 
issued in a new and cheaper edition for 
Macmillan’s Standard Library. The story 
is of a young Norman cayalier who took 
the Crusader’s vows, and participated in 
the storming of Jerusalem. 


DYNAMICS OF TEACHING. 
Tralle. 
$1.60. 

A book which makes claims of origi- 
nality but scarcely lives up to them. The 
word “dynamic” is used so frequently as 
to lose some of its force. It will probably 
do some.good, but it seems pretty obvious 
to the seasoned teacher. ; 


By Henry Edgar 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 
BEACON HILL 


THE PASSIONATE QUEST 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


An engrossing novel of present-day London, 
in which this famous novelist, for once, 
makes the central figure, instead of a man, 
a girl who craves happiness. ‘‘The Pas- 
sionate Quest’ will have a special appeal 
_ towomen. $2.00 


TO-MORROW AND 
TO-MORROW ... 
‘By STEPHEN McKENNA 


A realistic, vital story of post-war England 
and particularly of its inner political circles, 
in which some of the famous characters of 
“Sonia’’ make their final appearance. $2.00 


THE TRUTH AT LAST 
By CHARLES HAWTREY 


Amusing, frankly self-revealing memoirs of 
a famous English actor, well remembered in 
America for his tours in ‘‘A Message from 
Mars” and ‘‘The Man from Blankley’s.” 
Edited, with an introduction by W. Som- 
erset Maugham. $5.00 


SIXTY YEARS OF 
AMERICAN HUMOR 


Edited by 
JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


A prose anthology containing selections 
from the best humorous writers of the past 
sixty years, from Artemus Ward to Sam 
Hellman. A majority of the selections are 
humorous short stories. $2.50 


For sale at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 


GONE NATIVE 


A 
: NOVEL 
BY 
ASTERISK. 


4 
AUTHOR OF ISLES OFILLUSION’ 


A Man's Soul Stripped of 
‘the Veneer of Civilization 


STARTLING! Vivip! AMAZING! 


$ 200 NET 


SMALL, MAYNARD 


AND COMPANY - BOSTON 
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Two Books of Metaphysics 

MeraPpHysics oF Lirm AND DnatH. By W. 
Tudor Jones, M.A., Ph.D. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25. 

Our Inrinity Lire. By William Kingsland. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Company. $2.00. 

We instinctively distrust the word “met- 
aphysics” in our day. It connotes a kind 
of vagueness of thinking, an illogical 
rambling in the groves of philosophy 
which does not appeal to the modern mind. 
Yet the best of our psychologists, striving 
to keep on empirical grounds, have crossed 
the frontier into the world of metaphysics 
all unaware. We must, therefore, at the 
outset commend the sincerity of Dr. Jones, 
who boldly announces that he is to deal 
with “the metaphysics of life and death.” 

Striving within brief scope and in popu- 
lar language to present the ultimate facts 
of life and death, the author probably 
succeeds as well as any writer could 
within such limitations. He announces his 
aim as a reconciliation of science and the- 
ology. He believes that “it is perfectly 
safe to say that at the present moment 
there is enough which has accrued from 
the various branches of science, history, 
and philosophy to form a theology which, 
at its acme, interprets intellectually the 
most essential essence of the Christian re- 
ligion itself’ (page 21). . Much of the 
book is obvious and stereotyped—as when 
he says, “Man has to pay attention to 
the physical side of his nature... death 
can be hastened by neglect or misuse of 
the physical side of life’ (page 75). Of 
course. There is a world without and a 
world within. At his peril man neglects 
either of these two worlds. The book may 
be summed up in the one word—super- 
ficial. To the trained psychologist it pre- 
sents nothing new. However, the truths 
it presents, while obvious to the trained 
thinker, are not to be gainsaid and the 
book may prove an excellent popular in- 
troduction for the untrained mind to a 
deeper study of metaphysics. It is the 
first volume of Doran’s Library of Philos- 
ophy and Religion and is in good company, 
as no less a person than F. C. S. Schiller 
(Problems of Belief) contributes a volume. 

Our Infinite Life is a monistic and 
highly metaphysical, rather than empiri- 
cal, treatment of the problem of human ex- 
istence and man’s place in the universe. 
The author believes that the universe is 
a unitary rational whole. The physical 
phenomena of Matter and Force are Modes 
of Motion in and of an Infinite Unitary 
Space-filling SUBSTANCE. (Capitals are 
the author’s.) The One Substance is also 
the One Life. The One Life-Substance mani- 
fests cosmically in certain’ Modes which 
we may distinguish objectively as Planes 
of Substance, and subjectively as char- 
acteristics or attributes of Life. Evolu- 
tion, considered cosmically, is the expres- 
sion (realization) in Consciousness, under 
the form of an Objective Process in time 
and space, of the content of the Cosmic 
Subject or Self (Logos), which, in its 
own nature and existence on the Plane of 
Spirit as Idea, is a completely perfect 
whole transcending Process. 

From the above statements, direct quo- 
tations from the author’s “Summary of 
Principles” it will be seen that the au- 
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thor’s philosophy is a monistic, absolutis- 
tie Idealism—all matter emanating from 
Cosmic Mind. There is a little of Platon- 
ism, something of Neo-Platonism, sugges- 
tions of theosophy, Christian Science, and 
New Thought in the book. The book is 
not an empirical, rational discussion of 
human life and does not rest on any logic. 
For those who like that sort of thing, that 
is the sort of thing they will like. 
Ww. 8. 8. 


Flesh, Blood, Bone, and Sinew 


TPMPERAMENTAL PEOPLE. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

In this collection of eight short. stories, 
Mrs. Rinehart tells of people who have 
really lived. In all of them she endeavors 
to show the influence of temperament on 
character. Among the characters she se- 
lects are a queen, a cowboy, a notable 
singer, a wife, a private secretary, and a 
soldier. The tales are dramatic, intense, 
well written, and carefully thought out. 
As one reads them, the secret of Mrs. 
Rinehart’s wide popularity appears. She 
knows how to tell a story. She under- 
stands the philosophy of the emotional, 
if we may thus describe it. People to 
her are subjects for unending study. Her 
characters, in this book, as in all her 
great successes, are not taken from life— 
no successful novelist actually transfers 
to paper the individual as he sees him 
living—but they are given flesh, blood, 
bone, and sinew, so that the reader be- 
lieves they could well have lived. Mrs. 
Rinehart has been severely criticized for 
free handling of the sex impulse. The 
statement has been made that she has 
commercialized it. Undoubtedly the criti- 
cism is true, but in these stories, while 
the sex appeal is invariably uppermost, 
it stops just short of the indelicate and 
coarse. We are bound to add that each 
story, also, has its hidden lesson. The 
author “points a moral as well as adorns 
a tale.” £. H. 0, 


Educate First, Legislate After 


Our Faire In Epucarion. 
zalo. 
$1.25. 

Dr. Suzzalo is a figure to reckon with 
on the Pacifie Coast, both in education 
and public affairs. Up and down that 
great section of our country he is preach- 
ing the gospel that education is essential 
to democracy. He shows convincingly that 
the tendency in our democracy is to legis- 
late first and educate afterward. This 
fact accounts for much of the present 
disregard for law and the popular notion 
that we have too many laws. “The ef- 
fectiveness of the nation,” he says, “rises 
or falls with the competency of the school 
system.” Readers of this interesting and 
convincing little Pook will surely agree 
with its fundamental thesis, “The better 
our schools, the better our democracy.” 
The author’s faith in education should 
arouse and inspire the hearts of teachers 
in public and private schools, ehurch 
schools, and colleges, and help them to 
share that faith with those who need it 
most of all, the citizens of our American 
republic, F. B. 


By Henry Suz- 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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A New Book by 


KATE | 
DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN 


Posthumous tales of New England life 
by the author of “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm.” 

“Four of her most charming stories.” 


—New York World. 


CREEPING 
JENNY 


$1.75 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


THE SENSE OF IMMORTALITY 


By PHILIP CABOT 


This is the Ingersoll Lecture on 


Immortality for 1924. Mr. Cabot 
here explains what has become the 
fundamental conviction of his life, 
forced upon him by a remarkable 
personal experience. Seldom has 
the belief in immortality been more 
eogently set forth; seldom have 
words been compelled to carry such 
depth of meaning. In a day of 
religious indifference, Mr. Cabot is 
a new prophet, his whole heart 
aflame with his message. Such 
faith will not only bring deeper sat- 
isfaction to those who already be- 
lieve; it must carry unusual weight 
and suggestion to the hesitant who 
are still debating the question. 


Paper binding, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


67 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


of 
WEYMOUTH’S 
NEW TESTAMENT 


in 
MODERN SPEECH 


This new edition has been revised by Rev. 
S. W. Green, author of many of the articles 
in Hastings’ One Volume Bible Dictionary, 
aided by other scholars of the first rank. 
The dignity and charm of Dr. Weymouth’s 
original have been retained throughout. 
Colloquialisms: have been avoided. 


Send for circular showing all bindings and prices. 
For Sale at all Bookstores 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
New York Chicago 
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Falling in Line 
DAISY D, STHPHENSON 


Right after breakfast that sunny morn- 
ing in fall, Dick slipped away. He had 
heard his Uncle Tod talking about the 
work that was to be done at once. Aunt 
Ann had pointed to a low line of gray 
clouds over the far-away hills. 

“The snow is going to surprise us,” 
she said wisely ; and everybody gave Aunt 
Ann credit as a good weather prophet. 

“But the snow isn’t going to surprise 
us! That’s just the point!” chuckled 
Uncle Tod as he and the hired man got 
out the horses and began gathering in the 
rich harvest. There were red apples and 
yellow ones, corn and golden pumpkins 
waiting to be put awdy in boxes and 
barrels and cellar before. they would be 
nipped by the cold. 

“Dick can take a gunny sack and go 
nutting,’” suggested Uncle Tod, looking 
around for a towheaded boy. But Dick 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“Tt’s no day to work,” thought Dick, 
“Aunt Ann is mistaken. It won’t snow 
for ever so long.” The dog, Buster, had 
gone to the field with his friends the 
horses. So Dick could not play with 
Buster. Down along the creek went Dick, 
sailing make-believe boats of prickly 
Up the hill in the forest he saw 
the fussy gray midget squirrels, frisking 
more -than ever, and chattering as fast 
as they frisked. 

“They're sensible!”’ said Dick, approv- 
ingly. “They’re playing all sorts of 
games.” But just then a cone rolled 
down the slope and a gray squirrel 
pounced on it as if to say, “You will run 
away, will you?’ then carried it away 
and began burying it in a businesslike 
way. 

Dick watched from behind some cedars. 
“The little scamps are working! Yes, 
sir, they are burying regular bushels of 
cones so they can eat the seeds this 
One busy little mite did. a flip- 
flop from bough to bough and then roller- 
skated down the tree trunk, after which 
little exercise he fell to work harder 
than ever, hiding cones for the long time 
of cold. . Tigi 

Dick had already seen the tiny field 
mice whisking from field and orchard 
to their hidden underground burrows. He 
could not for a minute say they were 
frolicking, when all carried seeds or 
grains of corn and almost ran races back 
and forth, they were so anxious to fill 
their secret cellars. Dick decided it was 
very foolish of the wild folk to waste 
such pleasant play-weather in work. 

“There'll be plenty of creatures play- 
ing up higher,” he told himself as he 
climbed to the quiet meadow where the 
beaver pond sparkled. He couldn’t have 
picked a busier colony. very single 
beaver from old Grandfather Paddy to 
playful young Buddy Beaver was up to 
his eyes in autumn harvesting. Cutting 
down aspens and willows with their sharp 


teeth, rolling the logs into the water and 


- pantry ; 


-down hill on a trot. 
saucy jay who was minding everybody’ 


paddling with them to -their well-stocked 
plastering and repairing their 
two-story houses in the pond so that when 
the water froze them in they would be 
safe from the attacks of sharp-clawed 
enemies—dear me! it made Dick feel 
tired just to watch them. 

He climbed up among the rocks to rest, 
and there he spied the funniest little 
worker of all. Little pika was hurry- 
ing to and fro, making hay. Yes, sir, 
eutting down the sweet hill grass and 
deftly stacking it in neat piles to cure, 


A Jack for a Jack 
MARJORIN DILLON 


I’ve a knife; it’s sharp and handy— 
And a pumpkin—oh, a dandy! 
Won’t we set the dogs a-barking 
When my Jack and I go larking! 


this little vegetarian was having his busy 
day. Dick was so absorbed, keeping an 
eye on the wise little haymaker, that 
he sat a long time. 

“My, I’m hungry! But not for grass!” 
he laughed as he hopped up and started 
He blushed as a 


else’s. business squawked something like 
“Harn your salt!” 
Ann say this often. He hadn’t even 
earned his salt to-day, and he certainly 
eraved more than salt for his dinner. 
He wasn’t having so much fun, either. 

Even the playful striped chipmunks 
were lugging off anything they could 
find near the ranch, besides carrying off 
bits of eloth and paper to make their 
winter bedrooms snug and cozy. 

“It can’t be noon yet,” reflected Dick, 
climbing a slope and looking down to 
see the folks busy in the field. “I'll see 
if I can lend a hand. WBverybody’s got 
the work fever, and -I might as well fall 
in line.” 

“Woof! Woof! Come and help!” in- 
vited Buster, at sight of him. 

“Help? I should say you can!” Uncle 
Tod told him heartily. “A husky boy 
like you can load pumpkins on a wagon, 
I guess. And pick one for a goblin fel- 
low later,” he winked. 

Dick pitched in with all his might, and 
Uncle Tod let him drive the horses to 


' the barn at noon. 


“My, I’m hungry enough to eat the 


bark off a tree!” announced Dick, as he ~ 


bounced into the kitchen. 

“You won’t need to,” smiled Aunt Ann, 
taking delicious gingerbread out of the 
oven. “Harvesters deserve a good dinner, 
and I’ve cooked hen and dumplings.” 


Dick learned that Aunt Ann had. pre- 


dicted truly; for before morning a cold 
wind swept down from the hills, cover- 
ing field and forest with the first snow. 
“We were pretty smart to get our work 
done!” thought Dick, remembering the 
wild folk that had not played when there 
was work to be done. 
[All rights reserved] 


Dick had heard Aunt. 
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Peanuts and Pennies 
CHARLOTTH DB. WILDER 


Lupino was a monkey who belonged 
to Lupo, the Italian organ-grinder. Every 
morning, even when the rain was pat- 
tering gently on the sloping roof of his 
room, Lupo would swing Lupino up on 
one shoulder and sling the little hurdy- 
gurdy on the other, and saunter out to 
earn his living by making music and col- 
lecting pennies. 

Lupino was dressed in a blue uniform, 
with red braid on the front and on the 
pockets, and he wore a red hat, carefully 
mended. Lupo could not sew very well, 
it.is true, but when he discovered that 
the pennies were dropping out through 
a hole in the hat and that the children 
were picking them up and using them 
over again, he sat right down with a 
little needle and a big thread that he 
happened to have, and stopped up the 
leak! And because he had more thread 
than he needed, and some extra patches 
of cloth, he put two more pockets on the 
uniform, big pockets like pouches that 
would hold a great many pennies. 

The two had a very happy time to- 
gether, wandering about the city, and 
nobody in the little old house where they 
lived could decide whether or not Iupo 
was fonder of Lupino than Lupino was 
of Lupo! 

One day—a warm sunny day—when all 
the pretty children were chasing hoops 
in the park and when the windows stood 
wide open, with the white curtains blow- 
ing, Lupo picked up his monkey and said: 
“Come on. We go to Mario’s restaurant 
to-day.” 

This restaurant was the nicest place 
in the city, Lupo -thought. There. he 
could sit down with many friends and 
ehatter fast in Italian and eat a big bowl 
of the good macaroni, while Lupino played 
in the open court or dozed in the sun 
and dreamed about monkey-land. 

On this fine day, Lupo was no sooner 
inside the door of the restaurant than 
he saw an old jolly friend whom he had 
left behind him in Italy years before. 
They kissed each other, and slapped each 
other on the back, and then sat down to 
have lunch, talking fast all the time. 
But first, before they ate, Lupo tied the 
monkey to the railing outside the door. 

Lupino looked at them very slyly out 
of one eye and saw that they were not 
paying much attention to him. Then he 
hopped until he got as far out in the 


te 


October 


All the leaves are turning yellow, 

Red or brown. The fruit is mellow. 
Farmers take their harvest in 

’Ere the winter shall begin. 
Think how wonderful a thing 

Summer! autumn! winter! spring! 
Making up a whole glad year. 

—Clara V. Coyle. 


Sentence Sermon 


For his year of wonder done, 
Praise to the All-Glorious One! 
—William 0. Gannett. 
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eourt as his chain would let him go; 
sitting down on his hind legs he pushed 
his cap far back on his head and looked 
at some children who were playing hop- 
scotch. 

Their singing and hopping made him 
want to dance, too, so he jumped up and 
down, and a little bell that was fastened 
to his uniform like a button tinkled and 
tinkled. The children stopped playing 
at once and gathered around him in a 
circle. One of them, however, took one 
last big hop; she had a bag of peanuts 
in her hand, and she jumped so hard 
that one fell out and rolled under Lupino’s 
nose. He put out his little claw, picked 
up the nut, looked at it, and then very 
solemnly put it into his little vest pocket. 

“O Rosa,” said another of the children, 
squealing with joy, “he thinks it’s a 
penny! Come on; let’s give him some 
more!” 

So one by one they threw the nuts to 
him, and every time, Lupino picked them 
up and put them away in his pocket, 
until the little pouches were stuffed full. 
Just then Lupo looked around, and his 
eyebrows went up in surprise when he 
saw how his monkey’s pockets bulged. 
“Good work, little fellow,’ he said. 

And because he was in a great hurry 
to go with his friend and see his friend’s 
brother, he just lifted Lupino onto the 
organ, and walked away, still talking 
busily. 

When they got to the house, Lupo 
pointed to the monkey and said: “A good 
morning’s work, eh? While I talk to 
Giuseppe, he take in much pennies.” And 
to show them, he picked Lupino up and 
stood him on his head on the table. Then 
all the nuts came tumbling out—big and 
little knobby peanuts that rolled around 
on the table and went dropping off onto 
the floor. 

Giuseppe and his brother began to 
laugh, but Lupo was angry at first and 
began to scold. Soon he saw that it was 
a good joke, too, and he began to laugh 
harder than the rest of them. 

“Here, eat your pennies,” he said, gath- 
ering up a little handful and putting them 
under Lupino’s nose. The monkey began 
to crack the shell of one with his teeth, 
keeping his solemn, unwinking eyes on 
his master’s face. 

He put out his hand for another when 
that was gone, and this time when Lupo 
looked around after talking to his friends, 
there were no more nuts. But Lupino 
sat on the table, looking very happy and 
well-fed ! 

“Come along,” said Lupo, putting the 
monkey on his shoulder, and straightening 
his little red hat on his head. Then he 
put his own hat on and began to turn the 
hurdy-gurdy handle so that the music 
came bubbling out. ‘“Good-by, Giuseppe. 
We go to work and get some real moneys 


this time.” 
[All rights reserved] 


The Midas Month 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


October is the royal month; 
His wondrous wealth cannot be told. 
He comes, and lo! his magie touch 
Turns all the world to gleaming gold! 


- The Christian Register 


Fruit, Vegetables, Kittens 


MARGARET HILL 


It was a listless, sober-eyed Nancy 
Brewster who took her place behind her 
father’s highway fruit and vegetable stand 
one golden Saturday in clear October— 
not at all the Nancy of sparkling blue eyes 
who usually danced to her post. 

Nancy had always loved her Saturday 
job: loved the great pile of smooth yel- 
low pumpkins; the baskets of red apples; 
of purple grapes; all the carefully selected 
produce of their orderly farm. Loved, 
too, the endless whirl of automobiles, with 
here and there one grinding on the brakes 
to stop at her own stand to load in good 
things for the week-end. Saturday dusk 
always found the Brewsters’ stand bare, 
for wasn’t their produce of the best, and 
wasn’t Nancy herself an unconscious draw- 
ing-card with her quick interest, her happy 
smile, and her blithe greeting to old cus- 
tomers? 

Standing behind her well-stocked stand, 
Nancy felt a soft rub against one ankle 
and stooped swiftly to gather Puff, her 
own smoke-gray kitten, into her cuddling 
arms. “O Puff!” she whispered into his 
buzzing pur-spot. “O Puff, s’pose it was 
you! You were a tiny-wee kitty, too, Puff, 
and Jimsy’s kitties are just ’most as cun- 
ning as you were, and Jimsy feels just 
as bad as I’d feel if my father hadn’t 
let me keep you. How do you s’pose 
Jimsy can sell old vegetables at his old 
stand all day when he knows if he doesn’t 
find homes for all six kitties by night— 
oh, pumpkins?” Nancy hadn’t even heard 
the automobile stop. ‘“Here’s a good one. 
And apples? These are the best for pies, 
Mr. Bruce.” 

“Kittens added to the list this morn- 
ing, Nancy?” Mr. Bruce asked jokingly, 
wondering at his favorite little stand- 
keeper’s long face. ‘How much for kit- 
tens? Ten cents a pound and’ five for 
each whisker? Mice in our cellar. Only 
this morning Mrs. Bruce said we’d have 
to find a cat. Didn’t know you kept them 
at your stand or I’d—what is the matter, 
child?’ For, as by the turning on of a 
light switch, Nancy’s blue eyes shone, 
and her hands spilled every apple from 
the basket she had obediently lifted. 

“Oh, weren’t we stupids, Jimsy and I!” 
she flashed at her astounded customer. 
“Mr. Bruce, will you tend this stand just 
one minute while I phone Jimsy? They’re 
just as cunning as Puff—just the same 
color—and we'll bring ’em all, and you 
can have the cunningest, or you can have 
’em all, if you have lots of mice!” And 
on flying feet Nancy raced for the house 
and on flying feet raced back again two 
minutes later, to find Mr. Bruce solemnly 
and capably disposing of her wares to 
another regular customer. 

“Do you want a kitten, too, Mr. Adams?” 
she greeted them joyously. “Pay for ’em? 
Where are they? My goodness, no, they’re 
free with the apples and pumpkins you’re 
getting. Jimsy’s bringing ’em right over. 
Hoo-hoo! Here he is!” And down the 
road she sped to meet her chum and to 
take one handle of the basket he was 
carrying. é 

“T kept one at the barn,” explained 
Jimsy, one brown hand stroking the wrig- 
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gling mass in the basket. “I’ve asked 
everybody round here I could think of, 
trying to find homes for ’em. Never 
thought of having ’em on the stand till 
Nancy”— 

“T never thought of it either. It was 
Mr. Bruce and Puff and mice in his cel- 
lar,” said Nancy joyously if incoherently. 
“This the one you want, Mr. Bruce? 
Here, Jimsy, you give the one with white 
paws to Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Adams says 
he likes the one with the black smudge 
on its nose,—and I'll fix the sign.” 

“Sign?” questioned Jimsy and customers 
in one breath. 

But already Nancy was a-tiptoe before 
the big blackboard which listed her wares 
and was painstakingly chalking: 

Fine Kitten With Every Purchase 
If I Know You 


“We can’t give ’em to anybody we don’t 
know,” she explained over her shoulder, 
busy with an underscoring flourish. 
“We've got to have homes for ’em we 
know about, haven’t we, tise Same’s 
you would for babies.” 

And that’s the way five frisky, perky, 
rollicking gray kittens rode to their new 
homes in automobiles laden with fruit 
and vegetables, and were welcomed to 
five warm, mousy cellar-homes, all on one 
Saturday afternoon in golden October. 
And that’s how Nancy Brewster and Jimsy 
Brown turned from sad into happy chil- 
dren that same afternoon. Happy, be- 
cause you see Nancy and Jimsy hear from 
all those five kittens reguldrly, every 
Saturday when their fruit-and-vegetable 
customers call. 

[All rights reserved] 


Free ! 


Collie Wins Hero Medal 


“Trouble,” a collie resident.of Atlanta, 
Ga., recently received a hero’s medal of 
a class usually awarded to men, from the 
Humane Society of his home city. One 
day, Trouble’s little six-year-old mistress 
accompanied by her small cousin started 
on what seemed to them a harmless stroll 
through an inviting pasture. Halfway 
across, angered hogs attacked the chil- 
dren, who would have been killed except 
for Trouble, who gallantly fought and 
kept them at bay until rescuing men ar- 
rived. Down through the centuries, eyen 
from the time of the early Egyptians, 
who associated the fidelity of a dog with 
a bright star to which they gave the name 
of Sirius, have come tales of unswerving 
canine loyalty and devotion. Trouble’s 
heroism may well be added to the list. 


Wisconsin’s 
“Child-Welfare Special” 
The Wisconsin State Board of Health 
maintains a_ traveling motor hospital, 
known as the “child-welfare special.” The 
automobile hospital is especially designed 
and equipped for the service of small com- 
munities without their own health officials. 
In this way the most remote districts 
have the advice of competent doctors and 
all the benefits of a modern clinic. A 
physician and a trained nurse accompany 
the car on its travels throughout the 
State’ and instruct mothers in all ‘oe 
of baby hygiene. 


' 
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The Christian Register 


Salem, Ore., Church is Dedicated 


Rev. William G. Eliot’s sermon emphasizes fellowship 


HE BHAUTIFUL new chureh build- 

ing of the First Uuitarian. Society in 
Salem, Ore., was formally dedicated on 
September 28,—the same day on which 
the World Fliers, completing their last 
lap to Seattle, Wash., circled above Salem. 

In the presence of a congregation num- 
bering nearly two hundred persons and 
with representatives from Portland, Cor- 
yallis, Eugene, and other near-by commun- 
ities in attendance, the long-wished-and- 
planned-for church home was properly 
dedicated to the worship of God and to 
the service of man. . 

The minister of the church, Rev. Martin 
Fereshetian, conducted the service and 
offered prayer; the Scripture was read 
by Rey. Frank Fay Eddy of Eugene; the 
dedication sermon was preached by Rey. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland. The 
chairman of the board of trustees, Wal- 
ter A. Denton, spoke in behalf. of the 
board and the congregation, and Field 
-Seeretary Carl B. Wetherell brought the 
greetings of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and of the other denominational 
organizations. Congratulatory telegrams 
were read, among them one from Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and another from Rey. 
John C. Perkins of Seattle, Wash. 

In his sermon Dr. Eliot ‘pointed out 
the real purposes of a church, emphasiz- 
ing particularly the great importance of 
fellowship, wherein a congregation and 
parish share the joys and sorrows which 
are bound to come into the life of a 
church. 

“With the completion of this very ade- 
quate and attractive church, and under 
the dynamic leadership of Mr. Fereshetian, 
we can certainly look for a steadily grow- 
ing constituency in one of the most im- 
portant communities on the Pacific Coast,” 
writes Mr. Wetherell, “Not only is the 
church truly lovely—it is skillfully 
planned ; and as time goes on and the plans 
of the Trustees are carried out it will 
be most attractively equipped. We of 
the Liberal churches rejoice and are proud 
that we have such a building in the 
capital city of Oregon.” 

The new church, which replaces an 
earlier structure destroyed by fire some- 
what more than a year ago, occupies a 
prominent location at the corner of Cot- 
tage and Chemetka Streets in the heart 
of the city. The building, pleasing in 
appearance, follows no definite architec- 
tural style, but its details may be said 
to be Georgian in character. The ex- 
terior walls are of cream-white cement 
plaster and the roofs are covered with 
gray-green shingles. 

Entering the vestibule, which occupies 
the base of the tower, one may enter either 
the church proper, the parish hall, or 
descend to the supper room in the base- 
ment. The dignified church auditorium 
has a seating capacity of two hundred. 
It is lighted by round-topped windows 
at the sides, above which is an ornamental 
cornice and a coved ceiling. The chancel 
at the east end has a recessed organ at 
one side and the minister’s room with 
an exterior entrance at the other. 


The parish hall seats 125 persons and 
is separated from the church proper by 
sliding doors, so that the two can be 
thrown together when desired. The parish 
parlor is furnished with a large fireplace 
and is raised slightly above the floor of 
the parish hall, from which it is separated 
by glass sliding doors. The parlor can 
be used as a stage for entertainments. 
A dumb-waiter connects the parlor with 
the commodious kitchen in the basement. 
The architect of the building was Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., of Boston, Mass., and the build- 
ers, The Cherry City Construction Com- 
pany. 


Installation Service Held 
for Rev. Frederic W. Smith 


Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
took charge of the installation service for 
Rey. Frederic W. Smith in the Church of 
Our Father, Newburgh, N.Y., September 
30. Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls Church 
in New York City preached the sermon. 
Mr. Hunt gave the opening invocation and 
the prayer of installation. Chester J. 
Brown, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, led the congregation in the act of 
installation, Mr. Smith responding with 
the pledge of service. The charge to the 
people was delivered by Rey: Alson H. 
Robinson of Plainfield, N.J., and Rey. John 
L. Hughes of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Newburgh extended the wel- 
come to the city. Mr. Hughes is a suc- 
cessor of Rev. William K. Hall, who: wel- 
ecomed Mr. Robinson, a former minister 
of the Church of Our Father, at the lat- 
ter’s installation nineteen years ago. On 
that occasion the sermon was preached 
by Rey. Thomas R. Slicer, one of Dr. 
Simons’ predecessors at All Souls. 

In his sermon Dr. Simons declared that 
it was time that the church in its en- 
tirety got down to business. Instead of 
fighting for self it should do all in its 
power for the salvation of humanity and 
the elevation of the teachings of the Naz- 
arene. In answer to the claim made by 
some that Christianity after its many 
years of effort has signally failed to ac- 
complish that which it set out to do, Dr. 
Simons declared that Christianity had 
never yet been put to the test, had 
never yet been put on trial. What it 
should do is, to join issue against the 
powers of evil, and, when this spirit ani- 
mates all classes, the strifes of nations 
will cease and the world be brought into 
a condition of love. Then the church in 
its entirety will be blessed of God and 
made a power for the elevation of man- 
kind. 

Mr. Robinson reviewed the past discour- 
agements and successes of the Chureh of 
Our Father, pointed to its growth and 
present power for good in the community, 


and, looking into the future, predicted - 


that it would establish a weekday school 
of religious education. Mr. Hughes as- 
sured Mr. Smith that although all the 
pastors of the city would not agree with 
him in matters of doctrine, he would have 
their friendship and love. 
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Dr. Griffin for General Butler 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., 
was one of the speakers at a recent mass 
meeting that demanded the retention of 
Gen. Smedley D. Butler as Director of 
Public Safety -of Philadelphia, and called 
upon the Mayor of that city and General 
Butler immediately to compose their dif- 
ferences in the interests of civic righteous- 
ness and law and order. Said Dr. Griffin: 
“Tf General Butler’s great service is ig- 
nominiously or unworthily or untimely 
ended for minor or petty causes, it will 
mean not the loss merely of one man, but 
the loss of an idea and an ideal—an ideal 
of loyalty to the spirit rather than to 
the letter of the law. When General But- 
ler pledged his oath to enforce the law it 
was not a phrase but a sacrament, a vow 
to God. If he is repudiated, then a spirit- 
ual wound will be inflicted on the soul of 
this city.” 

General Butler will continue, at least 
for awhile. 


Dr. John L. Heffron Dies 


The medical fraternity of the East and 
members of May Memorial Church in 
Syracuse, N.Y., join friends and relatives 
in mourning the loss of Dr. John L. Hef- 
fron, dean emeritus of the College of 
Medicine in Syracuse University, who died 
September 28 from fracture of the skull 
suffered in an automobile accident. Fu- 
neral services were conducted in May 
Memorial Church two days later by Dr. . 
George M. Ward of Lowell, Mass., former 
president of Wells College and an intimate 
friend of Dr. Heffron, and Dr. John H. 
Applebee, the minister. 

Dr. Heffron was dean of the College of 
Medicine from 1907 to 1922. He was an 
outstanding authority in the field of med- 
ical education. Both he and Mrs. Heffron 
have been for many years devoted mem- 
bers of the May Memorial Chureh, and 
Mrs. Heffron was at one time president 
of the Syracuse Alliance branch. 


Henry van Dyke at King’s Chapel 


The preaching Mission at King’s Chapel 
for the week beginning October 21 will 
have as the preacher on Tuesday, Rey. 
Boynton Merrill, associate minister at 
the Old South Church, Boston. On 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Octo- 
ber 22-24, Dr. Henry van Dyke will 
preach. Dr. van Dyke’s achievements as 
clergyman, author, professor at Princeton, 
minister to the Netherlands, and in other 
fields, are well known. The music begins 
at 12.15; the service with its address at 
12.25, and ends at 12.50. The service each 
Monday is an organ recital, beginning at 
12.15, Raymond C. Robinson, F.A.G.O., 
organist. 


Mr. Gilman Back from Europe 


Rey. Bradley Gilman and Mrs. Gilman 
will return to their home in Boston, Mass., 
October 16, from a four months’ tour 
abroad, principally in France and Swit- 
zerland. After his return, Mr. Gilman 
will supply pulpits in and near Greater _ 
Boston. 
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The Christian Register 


Could One Ask More from an Editorial ? 


Register’s advice approved by a clothing factory 


OUR MONTHS ago, THE REGISTER edi- 
torially proposed to Arthur Nash, 
“Golden Rule” clothing maker, in response 
to Mr. Nash’s public inquiry, that he use 
the wealth that is piling up for him in 
“improving the technique of his industry.” 
Mr. Nash read the editorial before the 
recent semiannual meeting of his workers 
in Cincinnati before putting to a vote the 
measures that follow out the specific and 
general recommendations made by THE 
Reerster. With applause and cheers, his 
workers passed five of these resolutions. 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist churches, at- 
tended the meeting, and reporting it in 
the Universalist Leader says: “Since ask- 
ing for suggestions from the public as to 
what he should do with the $600,000 in 
dividends legally apportioned to him as his 
share in the profits of the business, thou- 
sands of letters have been received by Mr. 
Nash.” “One suggestion,’ he explains, 
“was so well stated in an editorial in THE 
CHRISTIAN Recister that Mr. Nash read the 
editorial during his remarks.” Dr. Lowe 
then quotes from the editorial, a part 
of which, under the title “For Mr. Nash,” 
was as follows: 

“Arthur Nash wants to know what he 
shall do with the wealth that is piling 
up for him in his clothing business... . 
We offer a way which will serve a 
purpose for a while. Let Mr. Nash spend 


his surplus in improving the technique 
of his industry. It is no disparagement 
of his output to say that it might be 
better than it is. It is as good as any 
clothing that sells for so small a price. 
But he could make it so excellent in fit, 
workmanship, and style as to revolutionize 
the clothing trade. In these scientific days 
in industry he ought to conduct a very 
eareful and complete research laboratory. 
For instance, there is the primary impor- 
tance of taking a patron’s measurement. 
. . . Neither Mr. Nash’s company nor any 
other of its kind takes the proper pains, 
or has indeed the skill, to get such accu: 
rate results as we have a right to ex: 
pect. Fitting a suit of clothing is already 
done by the great clothing factories with 
their standard models almost as well as 
it is done by. the best custom tailors 
dealing with individuals. . . . Besides, we 
think the best service a man can render 
to society is-better service in his business.” 
The first of the new measures adopted 
by the A. Nash Company definitely carries 
out THe Recistrr’s suggestion as to a 
research laboratory and the more careful 
taking of measurements, and the second 
and third have also to do with the im- 
provement of technique. The fourth reso- 
lution confirms the Company’s policy of re- 
fund of cost and postage in case of dis- 
satisfaction, and the fifth continues the 
long-standing price unchanged. 


To Broadcast One Program 
of Washington Dedication 


The entire program on Monday evening, 
October 27, of the dedication of All Souls 
Church in Washington, D.C., will be 
broadcast by Station WCAP, wave length 
469 meters. Speakers that evening will 
be Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
who is president of the Unitarian Gen- 
eral Conference; Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
president of the Alliance of Unitarian 
Women; and Charles H. Strong, president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Headquarters for out-of-town delegates 
will be at the New Hamilton Hotel, re- 
cently completed. A special rate has been 
arranged, but in order to obtain this, 
reservations must be made in advance. The 
Hamilton is located on the corner of 
Fourteenth and K Streets, close to the 
site of the old church. Street-car serv- 
ice to within two blocks of the new church 
is available. 

At the time of dedication, it is expected 
that the entire plant, with the exception 
of the swimming pool and gymnasium 
(under the main auditorium), will be 
ready for occupancy. 


Sunday School Society 
to Meet in Montreal 


The Unitarian Sunday .School Society 
will hold its first meeting outside the 
United States with the Church of the Mes- 
siah in Montreal, P.Q., October 28 and 
29. The visiting speaker will be Prof. 
Ernest M. Best of McGill University. Dr. 


3est is a member of the faculty in the 
department of religious education in the 
theological colleges affiliated with that 
university. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance, president 
of the Society, will open the first session. 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow will conduct the serv- 
ice of worship. Then Professor Best will 
address the meeting on “The Real Aim 
of Religious Education.” Dr. Lawrance 
will speak on “Some Present-Day Move- 
ments in Religious Education,” and Pro- 
fessor Best on “How to Teach the Re 
ligion of Jesus.” Round-table conferences 
will follow to discuss actual problems in 
church-school work. Hospitality will be 
extended by the Church of the Messiah. 


Year Book for 1924-1925 
is Ready for Distribution 


The Unitarian Year Book for 1924-1925 
has just come from the press and copies 
are ready for distribution. 

A total of 427 churches are listed. Of 
these, fifteen are summer congregations, 
twenty-nine are inactive, and 383 are ac- 
tive churches. In addition, there are 
twelve preaching stations. Reports. from 
352 churches show their constituency as 
108,910, and 331 churches report a mem- 
bership of 50,195. Additions to member- 
ship -of 3,962 were made by the 238 
churches that reported this item. These 
figures are compiled from reports in hand 
on December 31, 1923. The returns in this 
Year Book are more complete than here- 
tofore and correspondingly more valuable. 


’ Council. 
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The “Notes of the Year” section reviews 
the last meeting of the General Confer- 
ence and its merger with the American 
Unitarian Association, the visits of dis- 
tinguished liberal leaders, the centenary of 
the Keene, N.H., church, the purchase of 
the Mission House in Budapest, and the 
organization of the Religious Arts Guild, 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- — 
erals, and the Unitarian Social Service 
Within the year eleven min- 
isters have died, seven have been dropped 
from the list of ministers, and twenty-five 
have been added. 

An analysis of the statistical reports in 
the Year Book will be printed in a forth- 
coming issue of THE REGISTER. 


Laymen’s League Executive 
on Middle-Western Visits 


William LL. Barnard, executive vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, is in the Middle West giving 
addresses, conferring with local League 
chapter officers on the work for the new 
year, and representing the organization at 
state conferences. He gave a short ad- 
dress on the work of the League at the 
morning service in’ the Cleveland, Ohio, 
church, October 5, and spoke at the Inde- 
pendent Protestant Church in Columbus 
the following morning. ; 

At the Michigan Conference, he spoke 
before the morning session of October 7, 
and at a fellowship supper that evening. 
He was the speaker at a dinner meeting 
in Kalamazoo the next day, and on Octo- 
ber 9 he is scheduled to speak in Chicago, 
Til., at a meeting of the Chicago and 
Evanston chapters. Other speaking ap- 
pointments include the Illinois Conference 
at Alton, Ill, October 10, vesper sery-_ 
ice at Antioch College, October 12, in ~ 
an address on “Spiritual Navigation,” a 
special meeting of the Quincy, I1., chap- 
ter the next day, a men’s luncheon, and 
the Iowa Conference meeting at Keokuk, 
October 14 and 15; the Minnesota Con- 
ference in St. Paul and a Minneapolis 
chapter meeting, October 16, the meeting 
of the Southwestern Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals in Kansas City, Mo., Octo* 
ber 22, two chapter meetings in St. Louis, 
Mo., October 23, and a supper meeting at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the following day. He 
will arrive in Washington, D.C., October 
26, for the dedication of the service. 


Mr. Strong Visited Dr. Capek 


Charles H. Strong, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, returned 
September 27 from a summer’s tour in 
England and on the Continent. While 
in, Czechoslovakia, Mr. Strong spent an 
enjoyable forty-eight hours with Dr. 
Capek in Prague. Mr. Strong attended 
a dinner.of Unitarian lawyers in London 
during the meetings of the American Bar 
Association. 


Priestley Conference Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference will be held in Lan- 
caster, Pa., October 16. In the evening, 
the installation of Rey. John B. W. Day 
in the Church of Our Father will take 
place. E f 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
The postponed meeting of the board of 


- directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, September 23, 
1924, at 2 p.m. f 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fisher, Fuller, Hobbs, Prescott, Reese, 
Robertson, Rohrer, Thayer, Tufts, Mrs. 
Fitz and Mrs. Gallagher, and by invi- 
tation Messrs. Hunt, Marean, and Pat- 
terson. o 

‘The president called the meeting to 
order but was soon obliged to withdraw 
to conduct a funeral service, and Vice- 
President Tufts took the chair. 

The action of the executive committee 
at its meeting on June 24, 1924, was rati- 
fied and confirmed and ordered spread 
upon the records as follows: 


Vormp: To confirm the election of 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
_Dr. Francis G, Peabody 
Hon. William Howard Taft 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter 
Bishop Joseph Ferencz 
Miss Louisa L. Schuyler 


as honorary members of the Association and 
to request the publication agent to secure a 
design and form of certificate of honorary mem- 
bership. 

Votrep: To authorize Field Secretary Patter- 
son to administer the appropriation for summer 
work in New England with a provisional divi- 
sion as follows: 


Hampton Falls, N.H. ......... $150 


erGotiyn, CONN. ei cnereee-s-- 100 

Brancestown, N.H. ....-...... F 15 

Addison, Me. ..... ie feuaiteteias el iale vis) 
$400 » 


Vorep: To authorize the treasurer of the 
Association to sell the property of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association in Lynchburg, Va., 
and to hold the proceeds of the same for further 
investment in behalf of the Unitarian cause in 
Lynchburg. ; 

Vornp: To authorize the alterations on the 
Peace Party House at Pittsfield, Mass., and. the 
erection of the proposed parish house in ac- 
eordance with the agreement drawn between 
the associated architects and the plans sub- 
mitted by them, as soon as the funds needed 


have been provided by the subscription of the 


members of the church in Pittsfield and their 
friends in fulfillment of the agreement with the 
Association whereby the Association will give 
dollar for dollar up to $15,000. 
_ Vormp: That as the entire agreement has 
been drawn and the estimates of cost are based 
upon the design of the parish house submitted 
by Mr. BH. J. Lewis and already approved by 
the Building Committee of Pittsfield and by 
the administrative committee of the Associa- 
tion, further suggestions for the enlargement 
or alteration of the plan cannot be considered 
by this board unless provided for without in- 
creased cost to this Association. 

Votrp: To authorize the executive officers of 
the Association to put the annuity gift plan 
into operation as soon as it may be expedient. 


The Treasurer presented his statement 
for the first quarter of the fiscal year as 


follows: 
RECEIPTS 


Blake 
Shaw of Lenox, Mass., to 
ereate the Anna _ Blake 
MANY CRNERG eet cova aysar fixe 

Bequest of Mrs. Mary Will 
son Tucker, of Boston, 
Mass., final payment ..... 


10,000.00 


81.57 


The Christian Register 


Bequest of Miss Bllen M. Bi. 
Woodhull of Washington, 
D:C., additional ...ge.->- 

Bequest of Miss Susanna Wil- 
lard of Cambridge, Mass., 


17,915.12 


added to Reserve Fund .. 100.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Frances A. 

Moseley of Boston, Mass., 

to create the Moseley Fund 24,000.00 
Bequest of David P. Kimball 

of Boston, Mass., to create 

the David P. Kimball Fund 5,000.00 
Bequest of Maria H. LeRow 

of Lynn, Mass., added to 

Reserve Fund, additional . 38 
Bequest of R. Stuart Chase 

of Haverhill, Mass., added 

to Reserve Fund, additional 10.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unita- 

£ rian Church Fund ....... 70.36 
Chureh Building Loan Fund, 

Pueblo, Col., and bank in- 

WETABG. o104 154 9c. a's cee 971.87 
(GREE RO Meh s RAE oc idisrs 50.00 
Washington Pews Fund .... 400.00 
Reserve Fund—Tokyo, Japan, 

real estate, on account .. 6,000.00 
Gifts for special purposes .. 150.00 

. Church Equipment Account 

—Unitarian Campaign, In- 

corporated .....-- samhsares 7,372.50 
Beacon Press, Inc.,—repaid 

en loans, 1923 and 1924 . 4,328.62 
Temporary Loan—Merchants 

National Bank . . cto. 5,000.00 
Investment Church Building 

Loan Fund—repaid on 

QOS Wie; cymiers: +) «+ ot eapeeneeee 8,810.00 
Investments, received for re- 

Investment, ....< usemete 221,133.43 
Income of invested funds .. 70,618.65 
MIELE ES GN tats 5. » Speerenonen 122.73 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary Work 263.37 
Reimbursed tor advances on 

Publication Department 10.11 
Reimbursed for advances on 

. Comity and Fellowship .. 300.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Income Ministerial Aid .. 30.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Church Extension Account 200.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings ..... 78.49 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Department of Church Wx- 

GESTOTE yc sire ehicpeta tae rege a 30.50 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Church Equipment Account 141.03 


$392,251.62 


PAYMENTS 

For missionary purposes  (soci- 
CULO. CUCS)! Serco; ccccalsonereniets $24,064.48 

Salaries and other missionary 
EXPCHSCS 0 cyeibroie curls diehtien 5,204.12 

Payments on account of sun- 
dry trust funds..55.2..., 18,033.27 
Church Extension Account . 15,645.44 


Religious Education Account 1,945.64 
Chureh Equipment Account 7,372.50 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals Account . 1,296.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- - 
_ ciety—pensions ....... .. 16,380.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church, taxes) ..<... states’ 120.14 
Gon. Hy Bund? ....... ./sseeerres 400.00 
Gifts for special purposes 150.00 
Beacon Hymnal .... cwateate. 10.00 
Investments and _ reinvest- 
IMENTS) [eccis oo 0s <siielaeeeto DORI. 
Accrued interest on bonds i paliasic 
PULCHASEG 3),!...s:-c0 6 erate 1,624.14 
Investments Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund—loans .. 8,000.00 
Publication Department .... 8,000.00 
Expenses Unitarian Build-_ 
PAL Ge ool stately «2\'s- Ge, eae Reis 4,971.24 
Cash on hand September 1, 
a eee: 's 4% opie 2a,O2T. 28 


$392,251.62 


Upon the recommendation of the Fi- 
nance Committee it was 


Vornp: That the action of the president in 
executing a deed of the real estate of this 
Association situate at number 240 South Me- 
Lean Boulevard, Memphis, Tenn., be and is 
hereby ratified and confirmed, 

Vormp: That the treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized to use a sum not exceeding -$8,000 
for the purpose of building a parsonage upon 
property of this Association at Memphis, Tenn., 
upon such terms and conditions as he shall 
approve. 

Vormp: To amend the vote of this board 
passed on December 138, 1921, with reference 


to Youngstown, Ohio, so that the same shall | 
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read as follows: “To appropriate and contribute 
toward the new church building at Youngstown, 
Ohio, a sum not to exceed $12,000 on condition 
that the remainder necessary to complete the 
building, amounting to over $36,000, shall be 
raised by the members of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Youngstown.” 

Vorrp: To authorize the treasurer to extend 
the note of the First Unitarian Society of 
Greeley, Col., for $15,000, for one year from 
September 1, 1924. 

Vorrp: To appropriate the sum of $200 from 
the Reserve Fund of this Association for the 
purpose of making repairs upon leased property _ 
at Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Vorep: To appropriate an additional sum of 
$960 from the David B. Flint Fund for the 
First Unitarian Society of Salem, Ore. 

Vorrp: To appropriate the sum of $81.38 
from the Reserve Fund for the payment of 
charges incident to the Memorial Tablet placed 
upon the church at Brooklyn, Conn. 

Vorrp: That all sums received by this As-_ 
sociation for the sale of its property at Tokyo, 
Japan, in excess of $3,188, shall be used to 
ereate a fund to be known as the Clay Mac- 
Cauley Fund, the income therefrom to be used 
from time to time for the advance of liberal 
Christianity in Japan or in such other foreign 
countries as the board may determine. 

Vorrep: To increase the Committee: on Min- 
isterial Aid to five and to appoint the secretary 
and Mr. Patterson to serve on this committee 
with the president, treasurer, and Dr. Park. 

Vormp: To authorize the treasurer, Henry 
H. Fuller, to sell the property of this Associa- 
tion at Boise, Ida., upon such terms as he shall 
determine, and to execute and deliver any deeds 
or other instruments in-writing which may be 
necessary. 

Vorrnp: That the treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized from time to time to borrow money 
for the temporary needs of the Association to 
an amount not exceeding $50,000. 

Vornp: That the action of the treasurer in 
borrowing money for temporary purposes from 
the Merchants National Bank to an amount of 
$10,000 be and is hereby ratified and confirmed. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Votrp: To recommend that an edition of 
10,000 of the “Joys of Christmas,’ by James 
Freeman Clarke, be published for distribution 
by the Post-Office Mission Committee, and that 
the expenses of this edition be taken from the 
income of the Lilian F. Clarke Fund. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Vormp: That the matter of the rules of the 
fellowship committee be referred to the ad- 
ministrative committee with the request that 


(Continued on page 1008) « 
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(Continued from page 1007) 
they report their findings at the October meet- 
ing of the board. 

Vormp: That the plan of the social service 
council be referred to the administrative com- 
mittee with the request that they report their 
findings at the October meeting of the board. 


The secretary presented messages of 
greeting which were ordered to be for- 
warded and spread upon the records as 
follows: 


Vorrp: That the officers .and directors of the 
American Unitarian Association desire to put 
upon record their deep appreciation of the life- 
long devotion and service of Rev. Jasper L. 
Douthit and that we send to him our affec- 
tionate greetings upon the oceasion of his nine- 
tieth birthday. 

Vorrp: That the officers and directors of the 
American Unitarian Association desire to put 

_ upon record their deep appreciation of the life- 
long work of Rey. J. Ustlin Carpenter, D.D., 
of Oxford, England, as preacher, teacher, 
writer, and prophet of our free faith, and that 
we send to him most cordial and affectionate 
greetings on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association on the occasion of his eighty-fifth 
birthday. 


Upon the recommendation of the sec- 
retary it was 

Vormp: That Rey. W. Copeland Bowie be 
nominated for honorary life membership in the 
Association and that this nomination be pre- 
sented for confirmation at the October meeting 
of the board. 

Votrep: That matters relating to the partici- 
pation of this Association in the next campaign 
for funds by the Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, be and hereby are referred to the ad- 
ministrative committee of this Association 
jointly with the finance committee with full 
power. 

Vornp: That all matters relating to All Souls 
Church, Chicago, Ill, shall be referred to the 
officers of this Association and the finance 
committee, sitting jointly, for recommendation 
to this board for action. 


Dr. Cornish made a verbal report upon 
his journey to visit the churches in Tran- 
sylvania; Field Secretary Hunt addressed 
the board on the situation in the Unita- 
rian churches in Albany and Troy, N.Y., 
and Duxbury, Mass.; Dr. Reese on the 
Unitarian churches in the Middle West. 
particularly those in Chicago, Ill., and 
suburbs; and Field Secretary Patterson, 
on his visits to certain Unitarian churches 
in New England during the summer. 


* Louts OC. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


New York League Exhibits 


The thought and the work of Unitari- 
anism were effectively advertised through 
the material displayed by the New York 
League of Unitarian Women at the 
Women’s Activities Exhibit in New York 
City, September 22-27. In addition to the 
literature of the Beacon Course, the Way- 
side Pulpit, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion tracts, publications of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and other 
similar material, there were pieces of 
handwork made by pupils in the schools 
of North Carolina, and a map of the 
Shelter Neck and Swansboro region drawn 
by one of the pupils. The exhibit was 
in charge of Mrs. Emile Glogan and 
Mrs. John B. Nash, As a result of this 
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experience, they declare that there is a 
great demand for Unitarian literature 
on the part of the general public. 


Institute at Franklin, N.H. 


A three-day church-school institute will 
be conducted by Dr. Florence Buck of 
the Department of Religious Hducation 
at Franklin, N.H., October 17-19. The 
churches of Laconia and Concord will join. 
The three main features of the institute 
will be a conference of church-school offi- 
eers and teachers, a period of instruction 
for the teachers, and a general discussion 
of the service of worship. Dr. Buck will 
preach at the Sunday morning service on 
the teaching work of the church. 


Mr. Manchester on Leave 


Rey. Alfred Manchester, minister of the 
Second Church in Salem, Mass.,. has been 
given a three months’ leave of absence by 
his parish for rest and recuperation. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged .............. $2,003.75 
July 1. Edwin M. Stotlar, Marion, I11., 


to create life memberships 100.00 
2. Miss Irene W. Haney, Pitts- 
Dura eae here astone 2.00 
10. First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
bureh; Pages seers 5.00 
11. Society in Flushing, N.Y. .. 25.00 
12. Society in San José, Calif. .. 30.00 
17. Society in Cleveland, Ohio . 300.00 
19. Society in West Upton, Mass. 100.00 
22. Society in Gloucester, Mass. 10.00 
Aug. 2. Associate Members ........ 18.00 
2. Miss Louise M. Weyhe, Rock- 
‘Ville; OME eee ceeteree 3.00 
14. Society in Petersham, Mass. 33.42 
25. Isaac Gray, Annandale, N.S. 5.00 
28. Mrs. George W. Britton, New- 
port; NAR eer ece saree eras 2.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THB 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

1. Income Hollis Street Church 
Fund No. 1 


July 
10.00 


$2,647.17 
Henry H, FuLter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The Harvard Chris- 
tian Association will open its year’s pro- 
gram of addresses with Rev. Charles Fran- 
is Potter, October 22, who will speak on 
“The Social Menace of Fundamentalism” ; 
and it will follow this with an address 
by Dr. John Roach Straton in December. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—HOW MANY QUESTIONS 
could you answer on Shakespeare? 
game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
original. Price 50 cents. THs SHAKNSPHARD 
CLuB, Camden, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JAPANESE GOODS Consigned.—Japanese Art & 
Novelty Company, 100 Payson Ave., New 
York City. 


elderly women living in a flat. 
BLACKWELL, 3 Monadnock Street, Boston 25, 
Mass. 


MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison, N.J. For 
the medical care and treatment of the nervous, 
semi-invalid, aged, and convalescent. Home 
atmosphere. Rates moderate. Booklet. 


FOR RENT.—Furnished house among the Vir- 
ginia Pines. New and modern in every respect. 
Sun parlor and large sleeping porch. 30 minutes 
from Richmond. $200 per month. Address Mrs. 
W. M. Rrynoxps, “Pine Point,” R.F.D. 2, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


PARISH WORKER wants position. Tuckerman 
School graduate. Capable of superintending 
church schoo] and directing parish activities. 
Would consider part time position near Boston. 
Best of references. Address E. B., care of 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


MOST DESIRABLE printed stationery for per- 
sonal use. Your name and address on 200 fine 
quality bond note sheets and 100 envelopes for 
$1, postpaid east of Denver; elsewhere, $1.15. 
Folded sheet style, $1.50. Rmcorp Press, Dept. 
A, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


COMPANINO—Middle-aged Unitarian woman 
of refinement to eare for and entertain lady 
where there is servant in the kitchen—would 
be willing to assist in household duties—good 
reader, pleasant disposition. Best of references. 
Address C-76 THE CHRISTIAN RBGISTER. 


(IF YOU USE a STAINLESS STEEL Paring 
Knife, fruit stains will not appear on hands 
or knife. This knife is easy to sell in the fall 
and there is a big profit for your Church So- 
ciety. Send for sample knife and details. 
STAINLESS Propucts SaLes Co., 812 6th St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. : 


ELASTIC 


“BREWCO” 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS 


always accomplish the purpose for which they are made. 
They properly support the abdomen and relieve backache 
caused. by strain on muscles. 
perfectly and provide the greatest degree of comfort. We 
make all styles of Supporting Belts, Elastic Stockings, ete. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


BREWER & COMPANY, Ine. 
Surgical Appliance Dept. 


WORCESTER - 


They are tailored to fit 


MASS, 
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Dr. De Normandie Dies 


Distinguished as minister, editor, author, 
and philanthropist 


Dr. James De Normandie, aged and be- 
loved minister of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, died October 6, in his eighty-ninth 
year. He was minister emeritus of the 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass., having 
served that church in an active ministry 
from 1883 to 1917. He was formerly edi- 
tor of the Unitarian Review and for sey- 
eral years was a director of the American 
Unitarian Association. He died at the 
Corey Hill Hospital, Brookline, Mass., 
where he had been a patient for several 
weeks. His home was in Lincoln, Mass., 
the residence of two of his sons. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
First Church in Roxbury, October 8, by 
Prof, William Wallace Fenn, an intimate 
friend of Dr. De Normandie’s, and Rey. 
Miles Hanson, minister of the church. 
After cremation, the ashes will be interred 
at Portsmouth, N.H., where Dr. De Nor- 
mandie was formerly minister. Rey. A. 
Gooding, who succeeded him at Ports- 
mouth, will speak briefly. 

Dr. De Normandie was born in Newton, 
Pa. 
opening in 1853, under Horace Mann, then 
the most distinguished educator in 
America. After his graduation, he taught 
a year in Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., and then, entered the Harvard 
Divinity School. Graduating there in 
1862, he was called to South Parish, at 
Portsmouth. 

After being connected with the Unita- 
rian Review in an editorial capacity for 
some time, he assumed entire charge of 
it in 1882. In 1883 Dr. De Normandie 
accepted a call to the First Church in 
Roxbury. 

Dr. De Normandie also served as presi- 
dent of the Fellows Atheneum of Ports- 
mouth, as president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School, as 
trustee and later president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Boston Public Library, 
as a. director of the American Unitarian 
Association, besides being connected with 
many philanthropic organizations. 

He was a frequent contributor to maga- 
zines, and the author of “The Life of 
Harriet Ryan Albee,” ‘Beauty of Wis- 
dom,” and numerous printed sermons. 


South MiddJesex Conference 


The fall sessions of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held in the First 
Unitarian Church, West Newton, Mass., 
Sunday afternoon and evening, October 
19. Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, Rev. 
E. M. Slocombe, and others will speak in 
the afternoon. In the evening, round- 
table conferences will be conducted by 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Miss Louise 
Brown, B. F. Smith, Rev. H. T. Secrist, 
and Bev: Cc. A. Drummond. 


Club to Meet with Federation 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will unite with the Boston, Mass., Federa- 
tion of Churches for a meeting on October 
20, 10.45 a.m., at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Boston, Mass. The topic for 
_ discussion will be “A new Mandate from 


He entered Antioch College at its, 
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the Churches to the Federation.” Sub- 
jects and speakers will be “The Use of 
Federation,” Bishop Slattery; ‘Accom- 
plishments: Actual and to be,” Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Leslie; “A Stable Budget, the 
Way to Free Constructive Service,’ John 
F. Rood; “Roll Call and Decision,” Dr. 
A, D. Leavitt. 


Parish Briefs 


Brooktyn, N.Y.—Scott Nearing in an 
address on “What the Dawes Plan will Ac- 
complish,” was a recent speaker in the Open 
Forum of the Fourth Unitarian Church. 
which, conducted by the local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, has reopened for 
the year, 


DEERFIELD, Mass.—During the sessions 
of the Ministers’ Institute, the Women’s 
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Alliance of the First Parish in Deerfield 
provided an extra pair of blankets for 
each of the 100 beds occupied by the 
ministers in the Deerfield Academy 
dormitories, as this extra covering is 
ordinarily supplied by the students of the 
Academy themselves. The Alliance also 
served dinners and suppers for the thirty 
or forty ministers who could not be 
accommodated at the Academy dining- 
hall, and were hostesses at a tea for the 
ladies of the Institute at the home of 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles P. Wellman. The 
Institute passed a vote of thanks for this 
hospitality of the Alliance. 


Pato Ato, Catir.—Twice a month the 
Unitarian Church holds a “Neighborhood 
Night” in its hall for people of the neigh- 
borhood, of all churches or no church. 


MANUAL OF UNITARIAN BELIEF 


(Twentieth Edition) 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
108 pages; $1.00 postpaid 


A revised and enlarged edition of Dr. Clarke’s religious views set forth in his char- 


acteristic force and clearness. 


The successive subjects are intended to be made the theme of discussion and to 


suggest to both teacher and pupil topics for investigation. 


To this end questions origi- 


nally prepared by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and now somewhat revised, are added at the 
close of each lesson, and referenees are given to passages of Scripture, to appropriate 
books and pamphlets and to hymis expressive of Unitarian principles and ideals. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INTRODUCTORY PAMPHLET 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEOPLE’S SERVICES, DAY SCHOOLS, 
AND THE HOME 


IS NOW READY 


The Services and H 


s are chosen from the Autumn group in order to meet 


the needs of schools using it until the Hymnal is ready. 


THE SERVICES. Topics included:—God Revealed through Home and Friends; 
The Clean, Strong Life; The Redeemed City; The Stranger in Our Land; World 


Brotherhood; The Challen 
God of the Open Air; The 


e of Faith; The Love that Serves; The Spirit ‘of Joy; 
oming Day of Peace. 


THE HYMNS. The selection was made to give children and young people 
their heritage of great hymns of the church, and to afford them musical expression 


suited to their years. 


Some hymns and tunes appear here for the first time. 


been added much new material. 


The adaptation of words to music has been carefully studied. 


To old favorites there has 


Use this Booklet in your school and home 


Price of Booklet, 10 cents per copy 
Price of THE BEACON HYMNAL (Ready Nov. 15, 1924) $1.00 per copy 


e 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


= _ BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Choose the best 
life; and habit by 


and by will make 
you like it best. 


EPICTETUS 


Begins Work at San Jose, Calif. 


Rev. Cyril Wyche, formerly minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Nashville, 
Tenn., recently accepted a call to the 
church in San Jose, Calif. He began his 
ministry there September 21. 


Young People in Union Service 


Young people of all the Protestant 
churches of Medfield, Mass., united to con- 
duct a union service in the First Parish 
(Unitarian) church, October 12, Dr. 
Florence Buck of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education gave a short address 
on “How God Speaks to Us.” 


Centenary at Peabody, Mass. 


The Church Council of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Peabody, Mass., is plan- 
ning to observe the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the organization of the society 
on next New Year’s day. A banquet for 
the parish and friends will be given on 
the evening of January 1, with addresses 
following. The anniversary sermon will 
be given on January 4. The minister 
emeritus, Rey. John W. Hudson, has been 
settled in the parish fifty-one of the 
hundred years of its existence, having 
begun his pastorate in 1873. He was the 
active minister for twenty-five years. The 
present ministers are Rey. Harold L. 
Pickett and his wife, Rev. Anita T. 
Pickett, settled April, 1928, in a joint 
pastorate. 


Women and Better Laws 


Alliance social service meetings for 1924 
and 1925 are planned for the first Thurs- 
day of each month from October to May 
inclusive in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., 10.80 a.m. 

At the first meeting, under the auspices 
of the Alliance Social Service Committee, 
October 2, Mrs. Millard, representing the 
Massachusetts Civic League, spoke briefly 
on the chief objective of that organization 
for the year, “better civil service legisla- 
tion,’ and asked the co-operation of those 
present, offering literature and speakers 
to all interested Alliance groups. Mrs. 
Arthur G. Rotch, president of the Massa- 
chusetts League of Women Voters, spoke 
for the Nineteenth Amendment, emphasiz- 
ing the larger responsibilities of women 
in deciding child labor and other issues, 
—now directly as voters. Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, general chairman of the National 
Committee for Law Enforcement, spoke 
particularly for the enforcement of the 
Highteenth Amendment, and’ the passage 
of Referendum No. 3 in Massachusetts. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH. RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 


the entire school at the University of Chicago. | 


Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, 1.D., Meadville, Pa. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls. The traditional R’s of Educa- 
tion and also the three H’s—the Hand, the 
Head and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KeLury, Headmaster 
ANDovER, N.H. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSES 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierkx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F, Bazeley,. Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis. M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY . 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Evra Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Finish School While They Work 


For employed men who wish to con- 
tinue their high school education, the 
Boston, Mass.,. Young Men’s Christian 
Union has arranged to provide individual 
instruction in academic subjects at 
reasonable cost. Women will also be 
enrolled for this work, if accommodations 


permit. The project was worked out with 
the co-operation of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education and the Boston 
School Committee. Training for “hob- 
bies” is included in the announcement of 
the regular evening classes of the Union, 
which also comprises courses in three 
other groups, business, personal efficiency 
training, and special training. 
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Personals 


Two Unitarian laymen became associated 
in social service recently, when Robert P. 
Farley, of the Boston, Mass., Dispensary, 
went to Detroit, Mich., to become director 
of research for the Detroit Community 
Union, a federation of eighty social sery- 
ice agencies of the city. William J. 
Norton is organizer and secretary of the 
Union. ‘ 


Mrs. 8S. P. Wetherill, who has often 
been a generous contributor to the endow- 
ment fund of the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa., has made an addi- 
tional gift of $1,000. 


The ninetieth birthday of Rev. Jasper 
Douthit was recently celebrated in the 
Unitarian Church in Shelbyville, Ill, of 
which he is minister emeritus. Dr. Frank 
§. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., made an 
address. 


Dr. Frank Abraham Powell, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Dallas, 
Tex., has charge of the history of religion 
course in the Dallas Institute for Social 
Education. He will give twenty lectures 
on the great religions of the world. © 


Miss Hllen Kjaer, who gave her services 
as assistant in the kindergarten of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School at Unity 
Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., this summer, 
has been added to the staff of Unity 
Church school, to work with Miss Van 
Steenbergh in the kindergarten. 
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Rey. Dilworth Lupton of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, church, took part in the dedicatory 
service of the new Jewish Temple in 
Cleveland, September 21. 3 


A new feature of the church school at 
Topeka, Kan., is a class in “The History 
of Religions,’ conducted by Prof. T. L. 
Collier of Washburn College, 


The September calendar of the Free 
Protestant (Unitarian) Chureh in Cape 
Town, South Africa, carries on its front 
cover the “‘Corner-stones of Our Unitarian 
Faith,” as summarized by Dr. Edward A. 
Horton, pastor emeritus of the Second 
Church in Boston and chaplain of the 
Massachusetts Senate. 


Dr. George R. Dodson, minister of the 
Church of the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., re- 
views books on psychology, philosophy, 
and religion each week for the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, 


The deaths of three loyal and active 
workers of All Souls Church in New York 
City during the summer and early fall 
are recorded in a recent calendar of that 
church. They were Miss Edith M. Pollard, 
Miss Katharine W. Sewall, and Miss Har- 
riette L. Brown. 


William Shaw White, at one time a 
Universalist minister, formerly a repre- 
sentative in the Massachusetts General 
Assembly, and a member of the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church in 
Providence, died at Pawtucket, R.I., Sep- 
tember 22. 
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The calendar of the Church of the Unity 
in St. Louis, Mo., extends sympathy to the 
wife and children of L. P. DuCarmont, a 
member of the Unity Church family, who 
died recently after a long illness. 


Miss Annie M. Filoon, a graduate of 
the Tuckerman school who has ‘seryed 
Unitarian churches in Albany, N.Y., and 
Newburyport, Mass., is the new parish 
assistant in the First Unitarian Church 
in Detroit, Mich. 


Miss D. Louise Henderson has begun 
work as parish assistant at all Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City. 


The Department of Religious Education 
in the church at Toledo, Ohio, has been 
recognized under the direction of Miss 
Beatrice McKenzie, parish assistant, who 
came to Toledo recently from Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


In addition to his regular parish duties, 
Rey. William M. Taylor of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has conducted a free clinic in bio- 
psychology, delivered lectures and written 
twenty small text-books.on the subject,, 
published a book on philosophy and religion 
entitled “Thé More Abundant Life,” be- 
sides filling other lecture engagements and 
taking active part in social welfare ac- 
tivities. 

According to the church calendar, Jack 
Horne, a member of the Second Unitarian 
Chureh in Brooklyn, N.Y., and Miss Irene 
Curtis were married at Rockland, Me., 
September 5. 


GEO. W. MITTON, 
President Jordan Marsh Co. 


Chairman 


Employment found 
Immigrants assisted 


ONE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 
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Persons and families given temporary relief 
Persons assisted with rent, transportation, groceries, clothing and shoesS................ es oor 
Hospital in-patients, including Women’s Home and Maternity Hospital 
Hospital out-patients, including children at Dental Clinic 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


GREATER BOSTON GENERAL MAINTENANCE 


APPEAL FOR $150,000.00 
NOVEMBER 5 to 15 


ALLAN FORBES 
President State St. Trust 


Treasurer 


154,497 
31,789 
7,832 
2,207 
13,775 
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Make checks payable to -The Salvation Army, and ey to 


“GIVE UNTIL IT HURTS” 


9,808 


COLONEL W. A. McINTYRE, 8 East Brookline Street, Boston, Mass. 
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[PLEASANTRIES | 


Agatha: “Helen attributes her success 
to Dr. Eliot’s five-feet-of-books.” Harriet: 
“Yes, she’s self-educated.’’—Life. 


sustomer: “But if you are selling these 
watches under-cost price, where does your 
profit come in?’ Assistant: “We make 
our profit out of repairing them.”—London 
Opinion. 


“Nature placed a head on a man,” says 
Dwight W. Morrow, “for the same reason 
that a head is placed on a pin—to pre- 
vent him from going too far.’ To which 
the New Republic adds: “Or too deep.” 


We asked our rector the other day just 
what he considered a successful sermon. 
Being in a rhyming mood, he replied: 


“No sermon is a success unless it makes | 
some one glad, some one sad, and some_ 


one mad.”’—The Churchman. 


It was a German officer, according to 
some accounts, who, when asked to define 
the war aims of the Allies, remarked that 


. the French were fighting to defend their 


native land, the English as a sporting 
proposition, and the Americans for souve- 
nirs—New York World. 


It was after dinner and the talk had 
turned to psychology. This disturbing 
question had just been put: “When does 
old age really begin?” To establish a 
formula was proving rather difficult, when 
one lady, who did not look her years. 
found the following: “To me, old age 
is always fifteen years older than I am.” 
—Cyrano, : 


His father and Tom were calling on a 
big-game hunter, and the boy had been 
put on the floor to play with a tiger-skin 
rug. He interrupted his elders’ conversa- 
tion with many questions. Finally the 
hunter took him on his lap and told about 
the tiger hunt. Tom returned to the rug, 
examined it with renewed interest and 
then inquired, ‘‘“How did you shoot it so 
flat?’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Lay preachers, or rather “local preach- 
ers,” as they are called in the Wesleyan 
group of churches in England, were among 
the members of a recent gathering in a 
Lancashire town. Two resident women, 
who were entertaining delegates, met and 
held the following conversation. First 
lady: “Have you got any o’ these dele- 
gates?” Second lady: “Ay, I’ve got two 
Locust Preachers.” First: “Nay, not 
Locust Preachers—locusts is them things 
as eats all in front of them.” Second: 
“Ay, them’s ‘um. I’ve gotten two of ’em.” 


Stranger in City: “What is that splen- 
did structure whose golden dome I see 
rising above the sky line in the distance? 
Is it some church?’ Local Citizen: “No, 
that is our new filling station, which 
breaks all records for size and cost.” 
Stranger: “And what is that monumental 
edifice on the next square? Perhaps it is 
the city library?’ Citizen: “No, that is 
the new moving picture theatre.” Stran- 
ger: “What is that wonderful skyscraper 
over there which seems to be as busy as 
a hive of bees?» Is that a college?” Citi- 
zen: “No, that is our radio bargain house.” 
Stranger: “Just one more and then I'll 
let you go. What is that colossal specimen 
of architecture which towers like a giant 
over all the other objects in the business 
district?” Citizen: “Oh, that’s the five- 
and-ten store.’’—Pathjinder. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for. us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Sani 
ERVICE 

ATISFACTION 

THE MAINE, MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


@Outsells all Other 
Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


King’s Chapel Sunday Afternoon 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


offers an opportunity to all parents who desire a liberal 
religious education for their children, 
Opening November 16 


For information apply to Mrs. Ricuarp C. Cazort, 
Director, at King’s Chapel House, 27 Marlborougp 
Street, Boston. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


qe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


Opposite 
European Plan, Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bey ciation minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
. 2680. 
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Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
Church is open daily from 9 to 4. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.m., All Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
and children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church sery- 
ice. The church is open for rest and prayer 
each week-day except Saturday from nine to 
five o’clock. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Mr. Speight. October 19, 11 
A.M. Daily services at 12.15 P.M. beginning 
October 1. . 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
‘Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Bugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 


| Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill H. 


Sharp. Morning service at 11 a.m. 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv- 
ices.. All are welcome. 
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Young 
Emerson 


Robert W. Jones and Robert J. Raible have 
been admitted to the Unitarian Fellowship for 
the Probationary period. 


CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 
HaRoup FE. B, SPrieHt. 
Frep R. Lewis. 


The Fellowship Committee of the Middle 
States has granted probationary certificate of 
‘dmission to our fellowship to Mr. W. S. @. 


Water Reip Hunt, Chairman. 
Joun B. Nasu. 
GEORGE W. SMITH. 


‘| Walshe. 


